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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 








More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons are 
in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of Modern Works of every shade of opinion on all 
subjects of general interest. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES at One Time of the Newest Books, FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 
And THREE VOLUMES for every ADDITIONAL GUINEA; 


OR 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES at One Time of Older Books, FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 
And FIVE VOLUMES for every ADDITIONAL GUINEA. 


Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subscription. 


*,* Prospectuses postage free on application. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in Every Part of London and 
the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Department of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books as they appear. 


*,.* Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Loren), 


PRINCIPAL ENTRANCES-30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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HARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near Ben 


Rhydding, Leeds —PREPARATION for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
EXAMINATION. Modern Languages, Natural Sciences. Splendid Site, 
Advantages for Sons of Clergy. to and Church 
Dignitaries, &c.—Apply to Kev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh School, 
Yorkshire, Entrance Scho! Ex ion in January. 








VERSLADE PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A,, late 
Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
—PREPARKATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIE», 
under the Kev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Clasg in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 


LL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


—CIVIL SEKVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City.—PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTMENTS, Higher and Lower Divisions ; also 
Indian Civil; Student Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst. Country 
Candidates prepared by Correspondence,—Stamp for terms, Dr, KLEIN, 

A., Author of the “ student’s Manual of English Coustuutional Histo y,” 
price 4s, 6d., post-free. Nine out of each teu of Dr, Kicin’s pupils have 
Puss 


IsS GALE, Certificated Student, Girton 

College, Cambridge (Mathematical Honours), RECEIVES PUPILS 

to prepare for the Local and Higher Local Examiuatious of Oxford and 

Cambridge and the Matriculati i of the London University.— 
8, Compton-terrace, Brighton, 














ORTSMOUTH DISTRICT. — Military 


Examination of Militia Candidates for Line Commissions.—A 
CAPTAIN, late k.A., PREPAKES SUBALTERNS for above COMPETITION 
in all Four Subjects required. Capital Lodgings close by.— Address Captain 
ClIVER, 2, Eastern-villas, Anglesey, Gosport. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL —SIX 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £40, £30, £20. Candidates may 
be examined in London or Manchester.—Apply to H. G, HART, Esq., School 
House, Sedbergh, before MARCH 20TH. 


RIVATE TUITION near ~ ETON.— pool 


Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
RECEIVES . few PUPILS requiring a preparation for army, 
university, o ex adv. in general 
eacinn. pa i H. oon The Grove, Slough, 


O ARTISTS.—DESIGNS for CHRIST- 


MAS CARDS.—The Christmas Card trade having assumed such 
- proportions, and the consequent demand arising therefrom tor 
1IGH-CLASS ORIGINALS by ESTABLISHED ARTISTS, Mr. BERNHD. 
OLLENDORFF, 53, Jewin-street, INVITES ARTISTS to’ favour him by 
submitting DESIGNS (not necessarily Christmas subjects) suitable for re- 
production as Christmas, New Year, Birthday Cards, ke. Only first-class 
and highly finished ither in oil or wat required, 
The utmost care ana attention will be given to all comeing, and those 
not suitable will be promptly returned, carriage paid. Mr. OLLENDORFF 
will have pleasure in waiting upon Artists at their studios by appointment, 

















City of LIVERPOOL. 


TO SCULPTORS AND ARTISTS. 

The CORPORATION of the CITY of LIVERPOOL are desirous of obtain- 
ing DESIGNS for the Completion in Relief of Twenty-eight Panels on the 
Facades of St. George’s Hall, left in block from the a ag of the building. 
The sizes vary from 4ft. 4in. by 4tt. 4in. to 6ft. by 5ft. 

On application to the COkPORATION senveven, i Srantetpal Offices, 
Liverpool, personally or by post, lithographed plans ‘and other particulars 
will be furnish 

As it is possible Designs may be sent in by Artists who are not prepared 
to execute the Sculpture, the execution will form the subject of a separate 
contract, but, if practicable, the designi and should go 
together. 

A Premium of £200 will be given to the First in order of merit ; £100 to 
the Second ; £5) to the Third 

The Council do not bind themselves to carry out any of the selected 
Designs, nor to employ the author in the execution of the Scu'pture, 





THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET, 
The excellent Plant and Machi very i e Optical and Electrical 
Apparatus, capital Fittings : and 


RUSHW ORTH, ABBOTT, & STEVENS 


(having Sold the Property) are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, and Following Days, the excel- 
lent PLANT and MACHINERY, comprising a 4-horse power compound 
cylinder steam-engine, and a smaller high pressure beam ditto, tubular 
boilers, shufcting, lathes, forges, engineers’ tools, &c. ; very expensive and 
extremely clever life-size mechanicai figures of Biondin and Leotard, elec. 
trical hine, great induction coil, cast-i diving-bell, a beautiful-toned 
electric organ by Bryceson & Sons, two grand pianos by Erard, six large 
lanterns, and a nee collection of nearly 4,0uu dissolving views highiy 
finished and painted with great skill, and . large quantity of very expensive 
optical and electrical apparatus, used ii 0 th enter 
given for 80 many years in _ building, regan d mo-lels, 
fittings of theatre, scenery, d 1 Effects. 
—May be viewed on the Friday and Saturday phey day precediog the Sale ; 
and Catal $s had on the Premises ; or of Messrs. RUSHWOKTH, ABBOTT, 




















The subjects are jeft to the discretion of the Artists, but some 
to the objects of the building is de-irable. 

The Drawings to be either in outline or in shaded monochrome, and made 
to quarter of the full size of the Carving. 

The Designs to be sent in to Mr. THOMAS SHELMERDINE, jun., Cunees 
Surveyor, addressed as above, not later than 10 A.M, on the Ist JUNE 
NEXT. By Order, 

JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk. 


Municipal Offices, Liverpool, Jan. 19, 1882. 


RexYAtL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the the OLD MASTERS and by Deceased 
MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHVOL is NOW OPEN. Admittance (from 
9 A.M. till 6 PM.,Js. Catalogue, 6d, ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, Is, 
Season Tickets, 5s. At Dusk the Galleries ure lighted by the Electric light. 








(GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
ROSVENOR GALLERY.— WINTER 


EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6, 
with a Collection of Water-colour Drawings, and a Complete COLLECTION 
of the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A,., forming the first of a Series of 
Anuual Winter Exhibitions illustrating the works of the most eminent 
a —— Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, 5s. 


XHIBITION of FINE ARTS, ROYAL 


ALBEKT HALL, 1882, will OPEN MONDAY, May |5TH.—Full parti- 
culars can now be obt»ined by application to the MANAGER, Royal Albert 
Hall, Kensington, 8. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 














THURSDAY NEXT, yon ged 16TH, 3 P.M, Dr. P. L. SCLATER, 
F.R.8., Sec. Zool. Soc., KST of FOUR LECTURES on “THE GO: 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBU t ON of ANIMALS.” Hualf-a-Guinea the Course, 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH, 3 P.M., W. WATKISS LLOYD, Esq., 
FIRST of FOUR LECTUKES on “ THe LANGUAGE, MYTHOLOGY, 
CONSTRUCTION, and CHARACTERISTICS of the ILIAD and ODYSSEY.” 
Half-a-Guinea, 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17TH, 9 P.M., Professor J. G. MCKENDRICK, M.D., 
F.R.S. cand 2on a THE BAEATHING of FISHES.” 





Roar SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUAKY 15TH, 8 P.M. 
PAPER by F. G, FLEAY, Esy., on ** HOMER and COMPARATIVE 


MYTHOLouy.” 
W.S. W. VAUX, Sec. 


ReYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH, at 4 P.M. 


PAPERS by the Rey. Dr. SCHON on ** THE HAUSSA LANGUAGE of 
CENTKAL AFRICA,” and by KOBERT N. CUST, Esq,, on .** AFRICAN 


SCHOLARS.” 
Ww. 8. W. w. Vaux, Se Sec. 








(THE ENGLISH ‘DIALECT SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING, in the OLD TOWN HALL, MANCHESTER, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20, atl2 NOON, The MAYUK in the Chair. 

Aunual Subscription, 2bs, Keports and List of Publications may be had 
from J. H. NODAL, Hon. Secretary. 

Heaton Moor, Stockport. 


‘A. FEW WORDS on ART: Advice and 


Warning how spuricus Proofs are Mad», end other useful Loforua- 
ion, Price is. Just published by GLADWELL BROTHERS, Gracechurch- 
street. Basin be had frou al from ali Bowokseliers. 


Lzcrures in SUPPORT of SOCIETY 


for PROTECTION of ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 








WILLIAM MORRIS, 7A. 5 es DEVELOPMENT of ART of 
PATTERN DESIGNIN 
—. STUART P¢ ,OLE, Tete Mus.—‘“* THE EGYPTIAN TOMB and the 
FUTURE STATE 
J.T. MICKLETAWAITE, F.S.A.—" ENGLISH PARISIL CHURCHES.” 
Prof. SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A.—‘* THE WAR of the GODS and GIANTS.” 
Prof. W. B, RICHMOND, M.A.—** MONUMENTAL PAINTING.” 
EDWARD J, POYNTER, R.A.—“* DECORATIVE ART.” 
KENSINGTON VESTRY HALL, 
THURSDAYS, FEB, 23, MAR. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, at 5 P.M. 
The Course, £1 1s.; a Single Lecture, 5s. ; Schools and Art Students, 
6s. Sd. the Course, 

For Tickets apply on or before FeR. 16, to SECRETARY, Society for 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, 9, Buckivgham-street, Ade! phi, W.C., or 
at the door, 


r " ‘ r 
Si. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 

Session commences on October 1, and the Summer on May 1. Students cau 
enter at either Session. Two open Seience Schol of £:00 
and £60 for ist Year's Students are awarded in October. In addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £200, the following Scholarships, Medals, &c., 
are given, viz.:—The ** William Tite” scholarship, £30; College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year for two years ; ** Musgrove” Scholarship, of same value; 

“{Solly” Medal and Prize; ** Cheselden” Medal; ** Mead” Medal; Treasurer's 
Gold Medal; ** Grainger” Prize, &c. Special Classes tor Matriculation, 
Preliminary Scientitic, and Ist M.B. of University of London, and Private 
Classes for other Qty There are Hospital i 
open to Students without charge, For prospectus and Pastioulors a ly to 
Dr, GILLESPIE, Secretary, - — _ 











& STEVENS, ‘Atiotioneers and Surveyors, 22, Savile-row, Kegent-strect, Ww. 


ATERNOSTER ROW.—TO BE LET, 


- with immedi.te possession, a LARGE WAREHOUSE and SHOP, 
eonsisting of five floors, situate in Warwick-lane, and adjoining Paternoster. 
row. Kecently put into thorough repair,—For further particulars and 
cards to view apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK, & Co., 5 and 
6, Lancaster-place, Strand, and 18, Vid Broad-street, E.C, 








wn 8vo, — extra, 38. 6d. 
ART HANDBOOK FUR PiCrURE COLLECTORS, &c. 


HEPHERD’S SHORT HISTORY of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING : comprising Short Notices of 700 
Figure and Landscape Paiuters from Sir J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A., to Sir F, 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Co., 188, Fleet-street. 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., Printers 


@ and Publishers.—Printers of the “* CABINET-MAKER and ART 
FUKNISHER.” High-class, Ciear Printing from New Types at Trade Scale, 
Prompt Estimates tur Books, Periodicais, ae, and Catalogues, 
Magazine Handbills, in good style, 3s, per 1,000, 

91, Gracechurch-street, London ; 3 Works. (in direct Telephonic Con 
nexion), 4, White Hart-court, Bi 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 
NoTicr ! The address changed as above in the re-enumbering of Oxford-street 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient A ee Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraite from Nature 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent Sabet, with unique powers of 
aftiétic expfession. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Joties, Kossetti, Cave on &c., &c., &e. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 
li Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 82 Rubens, &c, For particulars and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
Llustrations, 21 pp., free to avy address, 


PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 











With Three 








Price One Shilling, royal 8vo, paper covers ; cloth gilt, red edges, 
price 2s, 6d. 


AUTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION: a 


Concise Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and 
Publishing, including the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical 
Appendix, ‘* Should be in the hands of every author.” 


London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 


BOOKS at a DISCOUNT of 34d. to 9d. 


in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT & FIELD 
wave just issued their CA TALOGUE of BOOKS, from the published prices 
of which they «allow the above liberal discount. Catalogues gratis and 
postage free. —GILBERT & FIELD, 67, Moorgate-street, and 18, Gracech 
Street, London, E.C, 








Now ready, Vol. XI1.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 


Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. BircH, LL.D, 
With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
London: 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 


’ 
h J OTICE.—Mr. TUER’S recently published 
and splendidly illustrated book, ** BARTOLOZZI ana bis WORKS,” 

iu 2 volumes quarto, being nearly out of print, the price will be raised on 
the lith instant from two guincas to three, and the last six copies will be 
charged at five guineas, ‘The large-paper edition, published at five guineas, 
is already out of print, and a copy now commands double the published 
price. 

London: FIELD & TUE R, ye Leadenhall le Presse, 50, Leadeuhall- "street, E. C. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING CRoss, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE, Established 1710, Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates, 
LIFE. Established 1810, Specially low rates for Young Lives. Imme- 
diate settlement of Claims. 


HEN Ix FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
inqusnness aguinst Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parte of the 
wor! 


lees claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOEN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary: 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
EDITED BY Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
In Crown Octavo Volumes, price 2s, 6d. each, 
This day is published, Vol. XV. 


CHILLER. By James Siz, M.A., Author 


of “ Lessing: his Life and Writings.” 
Just published, Vol, XIV. 


- 
A FONTAINE, and other FRENCH 
FABULISTS, By the Rev. W. Lucas CoLtins, M.A. 
The other Volumes of the Series are :— 

1. DANTE, by the Epiror. 2, VOLTAIRE, by Major-General Sir FE. B. 
HAMLEY, K.C.M.G. 3. PASCAL, by Principal TULLOCH. 4, PETRARCH, 
by HENRY REEVE, C.B. 5, GOETHE, by A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 6. MOLIERE, 
by Mrs. OLIPHANT and F, TARVER, M.A. 7. MONTAIGNE, by Rev. W. 
Lucas COLLINS, M.A. 8 RABELAIS, by WALTER BESANT. 9. CALDERON, 
by KE. J. HASELL, 10. SAINT SIMON, by CLIFTON W. COLLINS, M.A. 
ll. CERVANTES, by the Epiror. 12, CORNEILLE AND RACINE, by 
HenkY M. TROLLOPE. 13, MADAME DE SEVIGNE, by Miss THACKERAY 
(Mrs. RICHMOND KITCHIE). 

In preparation. 
TASSO, by E. J. HASELL. ROUSSEAU, by HENRY GRAHAM, 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows. 


Now ready, the Second (and last) Volume of 


HE HISTORY of the WRAYS of 
GLENTWORTH, 1523—1852, 
By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 


Centaining a Portrait, Four Pedigrees, Appendix, and Indexes to 
Vols, I. and Il. Price 10s, 6d., in cloth. 


N.B.—Only a limited number of Copies of this Volume for Sale. 


Applications to be made by letter to the Author, at 32, West Cromwell- 
road, London, S. W. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., post-free. Fifth Edition. 
THE 


Bibligqraphy gf Ruskin. 


A Bibliographical List Arranged in Chronological Order of the Published 
Writings in Prose and Verse of JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., from 1834 to issi. 
By k. HERNE SHEPHERD. 

*,* A jew Lurye-Poper copies have becn printed, and may be had, 
price 10s, 6u. each, pusi-free. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Price 6s. each, post-free. 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHY of THACKERAY. 


A Bibliographical List, ged in Chr logical Order, of the Pub- 
lished Writings in l’rose and Verse, and the Drawings and sketches of WM. 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, from 1529 to 1580, 

*_* 250 Copies have been printed on Lurye Paper. uniform in Size and 
Style with the Edition de Luxe of Tauckeray’s Works, jor the use of 
Suuscrebers to that Edition, a few of which are still yor sale. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY of CARLYLE. 


With a Record of a large number of Uncollected Letters, 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHY of DICKENS. 

A Bibliographical List of the Published Writings in Prose and 

} so alaed CHARLES DICKENS, from 1834 to 1830, including his Letters and 
Speeches, 





London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, 
'AND OTHER POEMS. 
By E. M. CLERKE. 


London : W. SATCHELL, 19, Tavistock-street. 


VENETIAN STATE-PAPERS, 1556—1557, 
Now ready, ia imp. 8vo, pp. 644, price 15s., cloth. 


AaTT ‘ rey Al “aj 
ALENDAR of STATE-PAPERS and 
MANUSCRIPTS relating to English Affairs existing ia the Archives 
aud Collections of Venice and ia other Libraries of Northern Italy, Vol. VL, 
Part I1., 155»—15.7, Edited by KAWVON BROWN, and published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of .M. Treasury under the Direction 
of the Master ot the Kolis. 

*.* Mr. KAWDON Brown's researches have brought to light a rumber of 
valuable documents relating to various periods of English history, His 
contributions to historical literature are of the most interesting aud im- 
portant charactes, 

Loudon : LONGMANS & CO. and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford : PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge; MACMILLAN & CO. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK and 
DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A. THOM & Co. 





IRISH STATE-PAPERS, 1293—13061. 
In imp. 8vo, pp. 539, price 15s., cloth. 


TAT » ma ° 
(CALEN DAR of DOCUMENTS relating to 

. IRELAND preserved in H.M. Public Kecord Office, London. Vol. 
1V., 1295—1301. Edited by H. S. SWEETMAN,B.A., Berrister-at-Law, and 
published by the Authority of the Lords Cummissioners of H.M, Treasury, 
uuder the Directiou ot the Master of the Rolls. 

*,.* This Series of volumes contains a Calendar of all Documents relating 
to Ireland preserved iu the Public Record Office, London. ‘The Work is to 
be coutinued to the end of the reign of HENRY the SEVENTH (1509), 

Loudon : LONGMANS & CO. and TRUBNER& CO. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co, Edinburgh: A, & C. BLACK and 
DOUGLAS & FoULIs. Dublin: A. THOM & Co. 


NEW MISSIONARY BIOGRAPIIY. 
Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 418, with Portrait, cloth boards, bevelled 
cdges, price 6s, 6d, 
nie Pl y a 
IFE of JAMES MURSELL 
PHILLIPPO, Missionary in Jamaica, By E. B. UNDERHILL, LL.D., 
hon, Sec. Baptist Missionary Society. 

“Dr. Underhill has given us in this work one of the best biographies 

of ous of the best and most honoured of modern missionaries.” 
Nouconjormist ant Independent. 


“ 

One of the most compact and complete, and, at the same time, one of 
the most fuscinating, tioge: phees it hes ever been our privilege to read, 
Wis certain wo be popular.” — #optest Magazine. 


Me This volume is one of extreme vaiue to all who are interested in the 
Savery question.”— Accord. 


Loudon; YATES ALEXANDER & SNLPHEARD, 21, Castie-street, Holborn ; 
E, MARLBOKOUGH & Co., 51, Uld Builey, E.C. 





and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY (Limited). 


Established in 1836, and registered in 1880 under “ The 
Companies Actx, 1862 to 1879,” 


Capital, £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 


REPORT 
Adopted at the Annual General Meeting, 2nd February, 1882. 


WILLIAM HENRY STONE, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the 
balance-sheet for the half-year ending 3lst December 
last, have to report that, after paying interest to cus- 
tomers and all charges, making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, and transferring the sum of £20,000 in 
reduction of the Premises’ account, the net profits amount 
to £223,622 1ls.5d. This sum, added to £33,265 18s. 5d., 
the balance brought forward from last account, produces 
a total of £261,888 9s. 10d. 

They recommend the payment of a dividend of 10 cof 
cent. for the half-year, which will absorb £150,000. This 
amount, with £59,817 17s. 9d., rebate on bills not due, and 
£9,375 reserved to meet interest accrued on new shares to 
3lst December, will leave a balance of £42,695 12s. 1d. to 
be carried forward to profit and loss new account. The 
present dividend, added to that paid to 30th June, makes 
20 per cent. for the year 1881. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Hanbury Barclay, 
Esq., Frederick Francis, Esq., and Charles Seymour 
Grenfell, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 

The dividend, £2 per share, free of Income-tax, will be 
payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on 
or after Monday, the 13th February. 


ONDON 
4 


BALANCE SuHERet oF THE LuNDON AND CounTY BANKING 
Company (LimireD), 3ist December, 1831, 


Dr. # «4. £ s. d. 

To Capital subscribed, 

£8,000,000 paid up ....-. 1,500,000 0 
lnstalment received in re- 

spectot new Capital .... 249,510 
1,749,510 0 0 
To Reserve Fund ..ecseee 
Instalment received in 1e- 


0 

0 0 

750,000 0 0 
spect of new Capital .... 0 0 


124,755 


874,755 0 0 
To Due by the Bank on 
Current Accounts, on 
Deposit Acc unts, with 
Interestacerued, Circular 
Notes, &C. 200.2000 sane 25,084,644 15 4 


To Liabilities on Accept- 
ances, covered by Cash 
or Secur ties or Bankers’ 
GUATAN COS coccce -seee 

To Profit and Loss Balance 
brought from last Account 

To Net Profit for the Half- 
year, afier making provi- 
sion for bad and doubtful 
debts, and transferring 
£20,000 to Premises’ Ac- 


COUNE cccvccececcerccese 


2,204,120 2 8 
38,265 18 5 


223,622 11 5 





261,888 9 10 
£30,174,918 7 10 








Cr. £ s d. £ s. d. 
By Cash at the Head Office 
and Branches, and with 

Bank of England .......2 3,652,289 12 1 
sy loans at Call and at 
Notice, covered by Securi- 

THES ceccccccccccccccccce 2,904,062 17 5 





6,556,343 9 6 
Investments, viz.:— 
By Consols registered and in 
Certificates, and New 3 
per Cents., und !'e'uced 3 
ver Cevts., £4,331,251 
7s. lid., Canada 4 per 
Cent. Bonds and Turkish 
4 per Cent. Bonds gua- 
ranteed by tho British 
Government....ccee-eee 8,768,207 0 5 
By India Government De- 
benimieS .....-..-. coos 56,130 0 0 
By English Railway Debder- 
ture Stock and Cotonial 
Bonds .ccccccccccccece 
By other securities ...... 


226.900 0 0 
42,112 0 1 
By Discounted Bills Cure 
FONE scccce cccccc-cccce 9,957,729 10 3 
By Advances to Customers 
et the Head Office and 
Branches ceccccserceses 6,939,456 7 0 
ee ———— 16,897,195 17 8 
By Liabilities cf Customers 
for Drafts accepted by the 
Bank (as per Contra) ... 
By Freeholt Premises in 
Lombar.i + street and 
Nicholas-lane, Freehold 
and Leasehold Property 
at the Branches, with Fix- 
tures and Fittings........ 
By Less amounttransferred 
from Profit and Loss 2.0 





4,093,349 0 6 


2,204,120 2 8 


443,909 17 11 


20,0009 0 0 


423,009 17 11 


£30,174,915 7 10 





Prorit anp Loss Account. 8 a 

8. a, 

To Interest paid to Customers ...e.cee.s+2 108,180 4 0 
To Salaries and all other Expenses at Head 
Office and Branches, including Income- 
tax on Profits and Salaries ........se-s00 


155,627 18 6 
To Transferred to the credit of Premises’ 


RADU cccecces 20000 connceevecesecocs 20,000 0 0 
To Kebate on Bills not due, 
carried to New Account 59,817 17 9 
To Dividend of 10 per cent. 
for the Half-year ...... 150,000 0 0 
To Reserve to meet Intere-t 
accrued on New Shares 9.375 0 0 
To Balance carried forward 42,695 12 1 
——— 261,888 9 10 
£545,696 12 4 
By Balance brought forward from last ac- 
COGED 000 derianuce iccsscaneesnse sccce 38,265 18 5 


By Gross Profit for the "Half-year, after 
making provision for bad and doubttul 


GOES cecccccvccceccccccccccoccccese bce 


507,430 18 11 
£545,696 12 4 


oe 





Examined and audited by us, 


(Signed) R. A. BROOKS, Audit 
EDW. F. DUNCANSON, } Commitee 
A. H. PHLLULPOTTs, of Directors. 


W. MckKEWAN, General Manager. 
JAS, GRAY, Chief Accountant, 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), 
16th January, 1882. 

We have examined the foregoing Balante-sheét. have 
verifi-d the Cash Balance at the Bank cof England, the 
Stocks there registered, and the other investmen’s of the 
Bank, and have examined the several Books and Vouchers, 
showing the Cash Balances, Bills, and other anounts sst 
forty, the whole of which are correctly stated; and we 
are of opinion this balance-sheet is full and fair, pr perly 
d.awn up, and exhibits a true and correct view of the Com- 
pany’s affairs a» showa by te boo<s of the Company. 

M. McGEORGE, 
WILLIAM NORMAN, Auditors, 
RICHARD H, SWAINE, 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), 
19:h January, 1482. 


(Signed) 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
4 COMPANY (Limited).—Notice is hereby given that a 
DIVIDEND on the capi al of the Company, at th rate of 10 
per cent., for the half year ended December 31, 1881, will be 
PAYABLE to the preprietors, either at the Head Office, 21, 
Lombard-s reat, or at any of the Company's branches, on or 

afier Monday, the t3:h inst.—By order of the Board. 

W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 
No. 21, Lombardestreet, Februsry 3, 1882. 


The Folicitors’ Journal, 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 











VoL, XXVI.—ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





The following constitute the general contents of the 
JOURNAL :— 

Current Torircs—Leavinc Anrticpes—Recent 
Decisions—Cases or THE WrEK—CASES REFORE 
Tur Bankruptcy Recistrars—So.icitors’ Caszes— 
PenpinG LEGISLATION—LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR— 
Reviews—New Onpers—-GEenERAL CoRRESPOND- 
ENCE—CourRTS—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 
APpPpoINTMENTS AND OBITUARY—SOCIETIES AND INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 





The FIRST NUMBER of VOLUME XXVI. 
Published November 5th, 1881. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 
28s. ; when paid in advance... Single number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY RE- 
PORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance, 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., 
post-free. Single Number, 1s. 


*,* The JouRNAL and Reporter can be ordered 
from any date, and a proportionate reduction will 
be made in the Subscription up to the end of the 
current volume, 


Cheques and Pest-Ofice Orders payable to H. VILters. 


OFFICE; 52, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN. 
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FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 


To be had at all Libraries, 





THE GARDEN of EDEN. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“The work of a cultivated and observant mind. ... Itis 
thoroughly readable, unexceptionable in tone, and written in 
an intelligible and pleasant style.’—Athenaeum. 

** Most people will, we think, lay down the novel with the 
feeling that they have learned something worth learning of 
a side of human nature which has very seldom indeed been 
brought out of shadowland. It is written throughout on an 
unusually high level.””—Graphic. 

**In parts this novel approaches greatness—a word not to 
be used lightly, but often in this case; so nearly reached, 
that its future attainment by the same pen is far from im- 
probable.”—Globe. 

**There is genius, observation, passion, and thought in 
these three volumes, which few novelists, and those only of 
a high order, could by possibility have written.” 

Daily Telegraph. 





ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE, 
Author of “ Faiths and Fashions,” &c. In 3 vols, 


**Never wantinginfreshness. . . . Thedifferentchar- 
acters are sketched with a strong and steady hand. The 
writing is uniformly good, and sometimes exceedingly effect- 
ive, the situations are cleverly managed, and some of the 
dialogue rises to a high level of excellence.” — World. 

“A work of genius, may most justly be added by any fair 
critic to the title of this novel, for such it assuredly is, and 
those who follow Zoe through her career will be insensible 
indeed if they fail to appreciate the life-like imagery, the 
realistic romance, and the natural sentiment with which the 
story literally teems.”— Whitehall Review. 





THE SENIOR PARTNER. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “‘ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” “ George 
Geith,” &c. In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 

“*Mrs, Riddell has given to the world many capital stories 
of City and monetary life, but never a better one than ‘ The 
Senior Partner.’ We think we may go further, and pro- 
nounce her present work to be her masterpiece. It is asa 
storehouse of character that we chiefly value this excellent 
novel. . . . Intherange of English literature we scarcely 
remember a character more original, more complex, and yet 
more consistent with itself.”’—Standard. 

“The descriptions of ‘Plain old Rab’s’ home, and of 
other City haunts, are as realistic as pictures of the Dutch 
school, and admirably blend power, pathos, and humour.” 

Morning Post. 


A MERE CHANCE. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
Author of ‘‘In Two Years’ Time,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE, 


a New Serial by ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of 
“ Archie Lovell,” &c., was commenced inthe JANUARY 
Number of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 











ROBIN, a New Serial by Mrs. 


PARR, Author of “Adam and Eve,’”? was commenced 
in the JANUARY Number of THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


*,.* The JANUARY and FEBRUARY Numbers are 
now ready at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Tublishers ir Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO0.’S 
NEW LIST. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


THE SUN. 
By C. A. YOUNG, Ph.D., LL.D. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The book, which deals with the sun in the most general manner, will 
be read with interest, as its style, though not brilliant, is popular, and such 
questions as the sun’s distance and the various instrumental means now at 
the disposal of for i ing our present knowledge are very 
clearly referred to, while those whose acquaintance with spectrum analysis 
is not very intimate will be able to — the volume much interest- 

le fo: 


ing information yed in an agreeab rm.”—Nature. 














INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
MYTH and SCIENCE: an Essay. 


By TITO VIGNOLI. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“* Mr. Vignoli’s book is ing ti His theory of how 


nd i 
science gradually differentiated from and conquered myth is extremely well 
wrought out.”—Saturday Review. 





Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE on the PARTS of ANIMALS. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. OGLE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


THE FINANCES and PUBLIC WORKS 
of INDIA from 1869 to 1881. 


By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.1., and Lieut.-General 
RICHARD STRACHEY, R.E., F.R.8. 


“ A grave, calm account of the present state of the Indian finances and 
public works.”— Times. 

* We cannot conclude without paying a warm compliment to the two 
accomplished and able public servants, who have added to the debt the 
Empire already owed them for their long official labours by narrating in so 
clear and judicial a manuer the history of great and beneficent financial 
enterprises in which they bore so prominext a part.”—Standard. 


Large post, uniform with ‘‘ Shakspere: his Mind and Art,” 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 


With Introduction and Notes by EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. 


Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, 5s, 


RIP VAN WINKLE: a Sun Myth; 
And other Poems. 
By A. R. GROTE. [Next week. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE VISION of the EUCHARIST; 


And other Poems. 
By the Rev. ALFRED GURNEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


ERANUS: 
A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres, 
Edited by F. W. CORNISH, Assistant-Master at Eton. 


Demy 8vo, with Four Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA 
FALLS: 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. 


From the Letters and Journals of the late 
FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. 


Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


“To zoologists and entomologists the Appendices in this volume, with 
their minute and scientific clas-ification, will have a value far surpassing 
the notices of sport and incidents of travel amongst strange tribes which 
make up the volume. But in our eyes the interest centres in the records 
and the character of the writer. Not only does he take us far away from 
any beaten track, but he impresses us by his modest, manly, and sensible 
tone ; by his intelligent observations of new sceres ; and by his treatment 


of natives, whom he was too sensible to credit with unlikely or imaginary 
Virtues, and far too strong ani mereifal to ill-use."—Saturday Review, 

* Had his life been spared, he might have tuken a foremost place among 
the world’s geographers. . . . ‘fhe book will be a Insting record of one 
of the most promising young Eng ishmen among the many who have 


succumbed to an African climate.”—Launu and Water. 
ieee ir einai 
Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., 
1, Parexsosten Square. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
LIST. 


INCLUDING TWO YEARS AT THE COURT OF KING MTESA, 


UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


With a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr-el-Ghazel and Dar- 
four. With a New Map of 1,200 miles in these Provinces, numerous 
Illustrations, and special Scientific Notes. By R. W. FELKIN, F. R.G.8., 
and C. T. WILSON, M.A., F.R.G.S. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28s, 


MAGYARLAND: a Narrative of Travels 


through the Snowy Carpathians and Great Alféld of the Magyar. 
By A FELLOW of the CARPATHIAN SOCIETY (Diploma of 1881), and 
Author of **The Indian Alps.” 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, with 
about 120 Woodcuts from the Author’s own Sketches and a. 38s, 
eady. 
** The authoress is a born artist both with her pen and penetl.”"—Dimnes. 
“This extremely interesting work. . . . Full of information. . . . 
* Magyarland’ is, indeed, entitled from every point of view to much praise,” 
St, James's Guzette, 











THE NEW WORK BY W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


HESPEROTHEN: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1531. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 2is. (Now ready. 


VICTOR HUGO and his TIMES. Trans. 


lated from the French of A. BARBOU, by ELLEN E. FREWER. 120 
Illustrations, many of them from designs by Victor Hugo himself, 
Super royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. Ready. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW NOVEL 


is SPINOZA. Price 4s, 2 small post 8vo vols., cloth limp, in 
the Tauchnitz Series. Price 2s, each Volume. 


MANITOBA: its Infancy, Growth, and 


Present Condition, By the Rev. Prof. BRYCE, M.A., LL.D, With Maps 
and Illustrations. Cloth extra, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 














ENGLISH WORK and SONG, and the 


FORESTS of the SOUTH ; being Representations of Old English Patriot. 
ism and Roman Domestic Life. With other Poems. By AN ENGLISH. 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 416 pp., price 12s, td. 


? ° 7 i . 
NOAH’S ARK; or, Mornings in the Zoo: 
being a Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History. By PHIL 
ROBINSON, Author of ‘* My Indian Garden,” “ Under the Pankah," xc, 

A most charming and humorous book. 

Epitome of Contents:—Chap. 1. The World's Great Beast-Gathering.— 
2. Shut up in the Ark.—3, In the Zoological Gardens.—4. fhe Monkey 
Folk.—5, The Elephants.—6. The Elephant’s Fellow-Countrymen.—7. Cats, 
—8. Bears, Wolves, Dogs, Rats.—9. The Sea Folk.—10, Of Some Birds,— 
11, Fishes,—12, Insects. 


AMERICAN MEN of LETTERS. Edited 
by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, The Volumes are small post 8vo, 
of 250 to 300 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. [ Realy. 
NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. SCUDDER. [ Ready. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH for the FRANK- 


LIN RECORDS. By WILLIAM H. GILDER, Second in Command of 
the Expedition, 1 vol.,8vo, with Maps and Iliustrations, price 12s. 6d, 














AT THE LIBRARIES. 


RIVERSIDE PAPERS. By T. D. Hoppus. 


2 vols., 12s, 


CHESS PRACTICE: being a Condensed 


and Simplified Record of the Actual Openings in the Finest Games 
Played up to the Present Time. With Diagrams, &c. By H, . BIND, 
Amateur Chess Champion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6:1. 








The NEW ADDITION to LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 


THOMAS HARDY. New Edition. Cloth extra, 6s. 


———_—$—$—$—$———————— 


THE LAND of DYKES and WINDMILLS; 


or, Life in Holland. By F.S.BIRD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE in the Reign of 


VICTORIA. By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. With a Forty-page 
Frontispiece, giving some Hundreds of Facsimiles of tue signatures of 
Authors. Second Edition, Cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


A LADY TRADER; or, Adventures in the 


Transvaal. By Mrs. HECKFORD. 1 vol, cloth extra, 10s. 61. 











CHARITIES of LONDON for 1882. Low’s 


Handbook of more than 900 Charitable Institutions and Funds ; giving 
the Objects, Date of Formation, Address, Income aud & xpenditure, 
Treasurer and Secretary. Edited and Revised by CHAKLES MACKE- 
SON. Annually, 18mo, ls, 6d.; sewed, Is, 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH COLONIES. Edited by F. 5. 
PULLING, M.A., Exeter Colleze, Oxford, and formerly Protessur at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Price 3s. 6d. New Volume now ready. 


SPAIN. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, 


M.A., Chaplain at St. Jean de Luz. 











THOMAS a KEMPIS: a Daily Text-Book. 
Containing a Brief Selection for Every Day in the Year from the “* lmita- 
tion of Christ.” Edited by W. E. WINKS. 5Sma/l posi 8vo, cloth extra, 


zs. 6d, 





London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, & RivinGTON, 
Crown-buildivgs, 188, Fieet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1882. 
No. 510, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sc., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 








LITERATURE. 


The Lusiads. Vols. INI. and IV. (“Life of 
Camoens and Commentaries.”) By R. F. 
Burton. (Quaritch.) 


Cart. Burron recals the Englishmen of 
past times who could be at once poets, 
learned scholars, and daring soldiers or 
explorers ; but I think it must be said that 
he has excelled his predecessors. The 
splendid version of the great Portuguese 
poem—The Lusiads of Camoens (reviewed 
in the Acapemy of June 28, 1881)—has 
marked him as a poet. He now once more, 
but in a different way to his former learned 
works, has written a book of vast and solid 
erudition, and has thus shown decisively 
that he is historian, philologist, and biblio- 
grapher. His unrivalled feats as a traveller 
have given him the insight necessary to 
explain what Camoens drew from his ex- 
periences in the Far East. These two 
volumes exhaust the great epic of India for 
all who read English, and conclude a final 
edition which may possibly be added to by 
fature discoveries, but can never be surpassed. 

One of the first requisites for the under- 
standing and due appreciation of Camoens’ 
poem is a Life of the poet. But this is a 
task of unusual difficulty. As little is known 
about him as is known about Shakspere ; 
hardly a fact is certain, not even the date 
of his birth or death. There can, unhappily, 
be little doubt that the great poet’s life was 
a miserable one. The Life given here 
occupies 115 pages of the third volume. Not 
& single source of information, however small 
and obscure, has been neglected ; and all that 
is known is for the first time presented 
in a most attractive form—thanks to Capt. 
Burton’s intimate acquaintance with the 
scenes where the chief events of the poet’s life 
occurred. Nearly 100 pages of a most com- 
plete bibliography follow, and this includes 
much new information respecting former 
English translations of the poem, and a genial 
appreciation of them. This part is the more 
valuable as ignorant fanaticism has meddled 
with the poem and persecuted such a worthy 
editor as Faria y Sousa. Capt. Burton has 
most accurately defined the difficulties that 
thus arise. The rest of the third volume 
contains a fresh and striking sketch of the 
history of Portugal, which illustrates fully 
the poet’s times, as well as explains the per- 
petual historical allusions in the poem. 
The first part of the next (fourth) volume 
contains a most complete essay on the 
geography of the poem and on the travels 


planatory notes on the many difficult passages 
in the poem. It will thus be clear that 
Capt. Burton’s great work contains much 
that few could venture even to appreciate, 
and I certainly am not one of those few. It 
is a monument of erudition, as well as of his 
unrivalled knowledge of all parts of the 
world. Mrs. Burton has added to the last 
volume a brilliant and conclusive reply to 
some silly remarks made lately on the trans- 
lation. It might have, as motto, the 
words of the old Italian Carnival song which 
Scioppiettieri (fusiliers) address to the 
ladies :— 

‘¢ Rari usar trassinar gid gli Scoppletti, 

Oggi ognun vuole usargli ; 
Ma presto appajon, donne, i lor difetti, 
Che son pericolosi. . . 

I will, however, venture to notice a few 
points and some possible misprints in the 
hope that I may thus save the author some 
little trouble in his next edition. That he 
wrote in Trieste is sufficient to account for 
any misprints; that, without books, and 
having to rely on his memory, he could be so 
accurate is surprising. The book is beauti- 
fully printed. 

Several books are cited as “ Hakluyt’s”: 
this must be a misprint for ‘“ Hakluyt S.”— 
i.e., the Hakluyt Society edition or transla- 
tion, as these are not to be found, so far as 
my memory serves me (for I also write in a 
small Italian town where such books are not 
to be found), in Hakluyt’s folios, 

In the bibliographical part I do not find 
mention of Reinhardstoettner’s recent critical 
edition of the poem (Strassburg: K. J. Triib- 
ner, 1875). This learned editor is also the 
author of the best scientific grammar of Por- 
tuguese, in which he has made much use of 
the ZLusiads. His edition is a very careful 
and good one; but, if the explanatory Index 
at the end be scrutinised, Capt. Burton’s 
merits in this way will appear the greater, as 
it contains many errors and deficiencies. In 
fact, anyone unacquainted with Africa and the 
East could not possibly do such work. 

On p. 211 of the third volume Capt. Burton 
explains the -ez or -es of Portuguese names 
(e.g. Henriquez, Lopez, &c.—i.e., son of 
Henry, of Lope) as Basque ; but, if so, it is, 
apart from admittedly Basque words, the only 
trace of the kind in Spanish and Portuguese, 
and therefore seems unlikely. May it not 
be compared with such Latin forms as 
“‘ Medices,” which occur in old Italian texts ? 
If so, it cannot be Basque. Reinhardstoett- 
ner (Grammar, pp. 161, 162, and note) ex- 
plains it by the Gothic genitive—is, as Diez 
suggested ; and this seems more likely. 

On p. 273 of the same volume the author 
explains the original name of Brazil (“ Sancta 
Cruz”) as being given from the “ Day of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross (May 3).’’ But, 
though this is Correa’s account, and is sup- 
ported by the fact that there are many in- 
stances of newly discovered lands being 
named by the Portuguese from the day on 
which they were first seen—e.g., Natal and 
San Lourengo (or Madagascar)—there is some 
reason to believe that this was not done on 
this occasion; but that Cabral’s fleet had 





of Camoens. The rest is occupied by ex- 








already left on May 2, 1500, and that the 





name was taken from a cross of wood or stone— 
authorities differ—which Cabral caused to be 
set up. At least, this is what King Emanuel 
wrote in 1505; he says that the land was 
called S. Croce (his letter exists only in an 
Italian version) because “he [Cabral] had 
caused a very high cross to be erected on the 
shore.” Correa is the most careless and 
imaginative of the Portuguese historians, and 
evidently listened to any idle story he heard 
without asking for proof. 

P. 275. The name of * Cochin ” is properly 
“ Kocchi,” not “ Kacchi.’” The Portuguese 
(as in countless other words they adopted) 
added, eventually, the final nasal n. In the 
“ Obedientia” (of King Emanuel to Pope 
Julius II. in 1505) the name appears as 
‘**Coxi,” which (giving “x” its Portuguese 
pronunciation) exactly represents the Mala- 
yalam name. Capt. Burton (vol. iii., p. 313) 
mentions the old cathedral of Cochin. The 
English destroyed all but a tower, which last 
relic was barbarously pulled down in 1874. 

P. 276. The author explains the name of 
Mount Delli (¢.e., D’Elli, the well-known and 
conspicuous hill on the Malabar coast) by 
“cardamoms.” But the name in Malayai/am 
is Kli-mala (or “High hill”’’), which Indian 
pedants corrupted into EJa-mala (or “ Seven 
hills”) and Eli-mala (or “ Rat-hill’’), and 
invented silly legends to account for such 
names. ‘There are no cardamoms to be 
found there, or even near it; and, if it were 
called after that spice, the name would have 
had a very different form. 


P. 306. Have not Egyptologists traced 
“coco” (nut) as an Egyptian word under 
the form “ kuku” ? 

To fairly notice these volumes, it would 
now be necessary to mention some of the 
new facts of importance, and the results at 
which Capt. Burton has arrived; but to do 
so would be to make extracts from every page. 
As might be expected, all the geographical 
questions are fully explained. To the many 
who still believe in the myth of the visit of 
St. Thomas the Apostle to South India, the 
note on canto x. 108-18 will supply much new 
information. Capt. Burton asks what became 
of the supposed body of St. Thomas, which 
was believed to have been found in 1524. 
Maffei (in his Historia Indica, original edition 
of 1588, p. 160) says it was hidden in a place 
only known to two Portuguese, and that 
(? in 1552) it was taken by a Franciscan to 
Goa. If this be compared with the account 
given by the Jesuit Sousa (Oriente Con- 
quistado, i., § 137), there can be little doubt 
that the supposed relics were stolen, and, 
probably, lost. 

In a note to canto vii. 12, there is a very 
valuable brief history of fire-arms, in which 
the silly idea that they were invented in 
India is decisively negatived. The literature 
of this question (chiefly by Reinaud and 
Favé) is not very extensive, and is easily 
accessible; the least acquaintance with it 
would preclude such errors. It is obvious 
that the words which now mean guns, &c., 
have formerly had totally different meanings, 
and that it is highly uncritical to hold the 
contrary view. 

The whole of these volumes is marked by 





an admirably patriotic tone, which forms a 
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refreshing contrast to the sentimental non- 
sense which it is the fashion to write about 
the East. It is to be hoped that imitators 
will spring up who will try to ascertain the 
truth about India, and will also duly praise 
the great deeds done there by the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, French, and even English. 
Capt. Burton has occasionally touched on 
political questions here, and many will 
hope that he will, in another edition, ex- 
pand these remarks. Camoens (x. 119) 
mentions the missionaries of his time; 
and an estimate of the Indian missions 
of the present day by Capt. Burton, and 
especially of their so-called translations of the 
Bible, would not be altogether out of place 
in the notes on this canto. Such a master of 
the art of translating could, in a few lines, 
appreciate justly these pretended versions. 
In the Indian languages, the representatives 
of European theological terms are mostly due 
to the Catholic missionaries of the sixteenth 
century, who took them from the Indian 
metaphysico-religious systems, which they 
could not then have fully understood, if it be 
ever possible to understand them. However, 
they wisely did not pretend to translate 
their books. A Brahman to whom I once 
showed one of these versions said: “I 
know the words, but cannot make any 
sense of them as put together here.’ 
But the difficulty is not only with the 
technical words ; there is much besides that 
cannot be translated. An eminent philologist 
told me a story he heard from the greatest 
master of the Malayan and Javanese languages 
which will make this plain. In one of the 
Dutch islands sheep were unknown till the 
Dutch introduced some ; the people had goats 
already, and termed the importations “ Dutch 
goats.” A missionary then translated “Lamb 
of God” by “Son of the Dutch goat of 
God”! That the converts pay little attention 
to these versions is certain, or heresies would 
arise in the same way as Manichaeanism did. 
Again, a comparison of the excellent system 
of the Dutch with that of the English in 
India would be of the greatest value if by 
Capt. Burton. He gives so much that every 
reader of his works will not hesitate to 
demand more. A. Burne tt. 








Through Siberia. By Henry Lansdell. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Few realise the extent and usefulness of our 
missionary work; and yet there is perhaps 
hardly a feature of modern religious history 
more striking than the enormous progress 
which has been made within the last century 
in those _— departments of labour, 
intellectual and physical, which properly 
belong to the profession of the missionary. 
England has accomplished many great things, 
but of all the good she has done there is no 
institution she has more reason to be proud 
of than the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
One of the most enterprising of the workers 
of this society is the author of Through 
— His object was, as he himself says, 


** go right across Asia, and leave so many copies 
of Scripture as would suffice for putting at 
least a New Testament or a copy of the Gospels 
in every room of every prison, and in every 


ward of every hospital throughout the whole of 
Siberia! As I look back upon it now,” he 
continues, ‘‘ as an accomplished fact, the matter 
seems ordinary enough; but when the thought 
came into my mind it looked like a consumma- 
tion far beyond anything I had hoped to 
accomplish, and a result which, if it might be 
compassed, would be a cause of thankfulness 
for the rest of my life.” 


Mr. Lansdell started from London in the 
April of 1879, and returned via San Francisco 
to Liverpool, having compassed the world in 
nearly a straight line of 25,500 miles, and 
having, moreover, distributed upwards of one 
hundred thousand tracts. One of the results 
of his journey is the work, in two handsome 
volumes, now before us, which cannot be too 
highly praised. The pictures, though effect- 
ive, are not always in keeping with the 
excellence of the text; those of Moscow, for 
instance, are libels on that city. 

Means of locomotion are still in a primitive 
state in Siberia, and the roads are nearly all 
in the condition in which Gen. Wade is 
said to have found those of Scotland. Of 
travelling under such circumstances we give 
the following extract :— 


‘* When you propose to travel ‘ post’ in Russia, 
your first business is to get a podurojna, or 
permit, of which there are three kinds. The 
first is a ‘courier’s’ podorojna, which is used 
by passengers travelling in hot haste upon 
important—generally Government—business. 
East postmaster reserves three horses in case 
a courier should arrive, in which event only 
a certain number of minutes is allowed for 
changing the horses, and away goes the courier 
at breathless speed. Not long before my visit, 
an exile, condemned to the east, had reached the 
city of Tomsk, a distance of nearly 3,000 miles 
from the capital, when for some reason his 
presence was required by the authorities in 
Petersburg. They telegraphed, therefore, that 
he was to be brought back couriersky; where- 
upon, he was placed between two gend’armes, and 
then over the stones they rattled the bones of 
that unfortunate man, till in eleven days they 
brought him to his destination. This sort of 
podorojna is reserved for special messengers and 
persons of importance; but, after hearing the 
foregoing story, I came to the conclusion that it 
is not everyone who would appreciate the privi- 
lege of travelling couriersky. Number 2 is a 
‘crown’ podorojna, recognised by those post- 
boys who cannot read by its having two seals. 
This is not paid for... . Podorojna number 
3is that used by ordinary travellers, for which, 
at the outset, you have to pay, by way of tax, 
a trifling amount per verst, according to tae 
distance you intend to travel. And now, 
having secured your podorojna, your next 
concern is for a vehicle. If you simply take 
that to which your podorojna entitles you, it 
will be a roofless, seatless, springless, semi- 
cylindrical tumbril, mounted on poles, which 
connect two wooden axle-trees, and out of this 
at every station you will have to shift your- 
self and your baggage. This is called travel- 
ling percladnoi. From such a fate, gentle 
reader, may you be delivered! No, better 
rt a conveyance of your own. The vehicle 
I have alluded to is called by the general 
name of tarantass, The one you will purchase, 
though in many respects similar, and by some 
called also a tarantass, will be dignified by the 
post-boys with the appellation of an ‘equi- 
page.’ Like the other, it will be mounted on 
poles for springs, but the axles and body of the 
carriage will be of iron, and it will have a 
seat for the driver, and a hood, with a curtain 
and apron, under which you may sit by day 








and wherein you can sleep by night... | 


The packing of the vehicle requires nothing 
short of a Siberian education. Avoid boxes as 
you would the plague! The edges and corners 
will cruelly bruise your back and legs. Ohoose 
rather flat portmanteaus and soft bags, and 
spread them on a layer of hay at the bottom of 
the tarantass. Then put over them a thin 
mattress, and next a hearth-rug... . Next, 
put at the back of the carriage two or more 
pillows of the softest down, for which please 
send on your order in advance, because these 
must be bought as opportunity offers.” 


Mr. Lansdell is discreetly silent as to the 
entomological resources of Russian village 
inns, of which we ourselves cherish a vivid 
remembrance after nights spent in Russian 
villages. 

The author arrived at Irkoutsk just at the 
time of the great fire there, and he gives a 
graphic description of the state of affairs. By 
a remarkable coincidence, he entered the town 
the very day on which the fire burst out, and 
was thus enabled to leave it before the con- 
flagration had become general. When the 
flames had subsided, he came back to look at 
the ruins they had left. 


“We now saw something of the condition of 
the people who had fled to the bank of the river 
on the previous day, with such effects as they 
could save. Here were gentle-folks ‘camped 
out’ under chests of drawers, tables, and boxes 
arranged in the best manner possible in the 
open air—sheets being used for walls, and 
curtains for coverings. Ikons from churches 
were lying about; likewise tables heaped with 
philosophical instruments from the High 
School; and carts filled with moveables. The 
instruments from the telegraph stations were 
standing bya post, to which paper streamers were 
fastened to intimate that this was the temporary 
telegraph office. The people’s demeanour, how- 
ever, was in strange contrast with their pitiable 
condition, for many, having saved their samovars, 
were drinking afternoon tea, and on all sides 
were joking and laughing at their comical 
situation. . . . Great credit was due to the 
officials for the prompt manner in which they 
attempted the relief of distress. The fire was 
scarcely extinguished before a committee was 
formed, and some of the merchants laid down 
large sums.” 


Naturally, Mr. Lansdell took a great inter- 
est in the administration of the prisons 
which he visited in Siberia. He had read of 
thrilling horrors practised in those Northern 
climes—of men flogged to death with whips 
to which hooks had been attached, of Cossacks 
urging on their prisoners with long lances, 
&c., &e., &e. Thanks to letters of introduc- 
tion to high officials, and thanks to the kind 
reception he invariably met with in high 
quarters, he was enabled to investigate the 
subject thoroughly; and the result of these 
investigations he sums up thus :— 


*‘On the whole, my conviction is that if a 
Russian exile behaves himself decently well he 
may in Siberia be more comfortable than in 
many, and as comfortable as in most, of the 
prisons of the world.” 


It appears that political prisoners form a very 
small minority. 


“« As to the crimes of tho exiles, they are not all 
political, nor even chiefly so. A large pro- 
portion—4,000 out of 18,000, or say twenty per 
cent.—of them are charged with no particular 
offence, except that they have rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the community 
among which they lived. If a man m 
Russia be idle and drunken, and will not pay 
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his taxes nor support his wife and family, 
but leaves these things to be done by his 
neighbours, his commune—which may consist 
of one or more villages—meet in their mir, or 
village parliament, vote the man a nuisance, 
and adjudge that he be sent, at their expense, 
to Siberia. This judgment is submitted to 
higher authorities, and, unless just cause be 
shown to the contrary, is confirmed. The man 
is then taken to Siberia, not to be imprisoned, 
but to get his living as a colonist. Those 
sent thus by villages, I was told, are chiefly 
drunkards. . A stranger, however, who 
believes every exile who calls himself a 
‘political’ may easily be misled. To be 
a ‘political’ prisoner in Siberia is to be more 
or less of a gentleman, and many try thus to 
pass themselves off. Mr. Ashton Dilke, M.P., 
who travelled some years ago in Southern 
Siberia and spoke Russian, has told me that, 
on asking gangs of convicts if they had any 
politicals or ——_—— ? prisoners among 
them, they usually said‘ No;’ and that in the 
case of one man who imposed upon him, and 
tried to palm himself off as a ‘ political,’ the 
governor showed Mr. Dilke the man’s papers, 
which described him as a criminal, a thief, &c.” 


Here is an interesting account of Siberian 
prison diet and discipline :— 


‘* At Tiumen each man was said to receive daily 
2} lb. (Russian) of bread, $1b. of meat on 
ordinary days, and 3 1b. on holidays, with salt, 
pepper, &c.; also a daily allowance of quass 
for drink. . . . I am not aware that the 
authorities permit the prisoners any amuse- 
ments, though it has been already intimated 
that they find them themselves—sometimes in 
the shape of cards, with which, if report be true, 
having nothing else to play for, they gamble 
away their food.” 


Fabulous numbers are supposed in England 
to be annually deported to Siberia, and it is 
generally believed that the greater part of 
the population of Poland has been trans- 
planted thither. Such errors are best cor- 
rected by figures ; and Mr. Lansdell is able to 
tell us that the number of Polish criminal 
prisoners sent to Siberia in 1879 was 898, and 
in 1880, 270. Besides, he affirms that there 
is no accommodation for the enormous numbers 
of exiles, as many as 40,000, estimated by 
some writers, and that it would be next to 
impossible to convey such numbers thither 
for want of means of transport. 

Most people who take an interest in Siberia 
have heard of the mines of Nertchinsk— 
those terrible quicksilver mines to whieh 
refined young ladies, hardened ruffians, and 
sickly youths are all sent alike to rot 
among the vapours of the poisonous mercury ! 
Harrowing tales are told of the tragedies 
enacted there. When announcements are 
seen in our newspapers to the effect that a 
fresh batch of Nihilists has been sent to 
Siberia, those mines of Nertchinsk present 
themselves to the imagination of a sym- 
pathetic public, and the righteous indignation 
of a liberty- and justice-loving nation are 
prepared to rise up in judgment against a 
Government that can practise such cruelties. 
Mr. Lanadell was therefore particularly anxious 
to visit these iniquitous mines. He went to 
Nertchinsk, and thoroughly investigated the 
place—but he shall speak for himself. 


‘Now it is somewhat remarkable that I have 
been unable to learn that there is a quicksilver 
mine in Siberia at all, or to get satisfactory proof 
that one ever existed. This may surprise my 








readers, but I proceed to explain myself thus :-— 
The English Cyclopaedia, under the article 
‘ Mercury,’ mentions various places where this 
mineral is found, but says nothing of Siberia. 
Yet surely if mines exist there, affording em- 
ployment for numerous labourers, we ought to 
hear something of their output. Again, in Ure’s 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
a standard book on mining, (p. 120) we find a 
good deal concerning the mines of Siberia, of 
those of the Urals, the Altai, and Daouria 
(which last comprise those about Nertchinsk), 
but nothing is said of quicksilver mines in any 
one of these regions. Again, Mr. Atkinson, 
who spent several years in Asiatic Russia, went 
to the district of Nertchinsk, and had friends 
among the mining engineers, says: ‘Tin and 
zinc ores are found, but neither have as yet 
been worked, and I am not aware of the 
existence of quicksilver, though it is said to be 
found in these regions.’ ... To these testi- 
monies I may add my own, that neither in the 
town of Nertchinsk, through which we passed, 
nor in the neighbourhood, nor indeed through- 
out Siberia, did we anywhere hear of a quick- 
silver mine.” 


The author might have further stated that in 
the Appendix to Ure’s Dictionary statistics 
are given of the exports of Californian mercury 
into Asiatic Russia. Surely Asiatic Russia, 
with its scanty population, would have 
no need to import this mineral if it already 
possessed it in large quantities. Before 
such a host of evidence, those quicksilver 
mines of Nertchinsk, so cherished by the 
sensationalist, must now be regarded as 
purely mythical. Silver mines there are, but 
that is a very different matter; and though 
working in mines of any kind can hardly be 
recommended as a salubrious occupation, still 
silver mines have nothing especially objection- 
able about them—they do not involve the 
rotting of those who work in them. 

Mr. Lansdell, though giving an accurate 
description of Siberian prison and convict life, 
has not restricted himself to this subject. He 
is a good observer, and has kept his eyes open. 
His book is full of interesting, valuable, and 
amusing information. When needful, he 
brings in statistics to bear out his statements ; 
and these volumes show evidence throughout 
of painstaking work and careful research. Yet 
Mr. Lansdell is never tedious; and we are of 
opinion that Through Siberia is much more 
entertaining, and certainly more readable, 
than many novels. 

E. A. Braytey Hopaerts. 








Representative Government in England: 
its Faults and Failures. By David Syme. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 


Tuts is an interesting book, and its readers 
will increase every day now that a new 
Reform Bill with a redistribution of electoral 
power is regarded as the goal of the present 
Parliament. Our only quarrel with Mr. 
Syme will be on the ground that his work is 
not more useful, as it might so easily have 
been made with a larger and more concentrated 
study of the subject. As asurvey of the present 
foundations of representative government in 
England, it is too superficial for the historical 
student, and hardly so full of references and 
of facts and figures as the politicians of the 
next two or three years would desire. Mr. 
Syme is not an indiscriminating admirer of 








our electoral system or of government by 
party. His work does, however, show us 
plainly that, with regard to the present case, 
the reform of the county franchise cannot 
yet be regarded as a Ministerial question. 
Just now it is, properly speaking, in the stage 
when a question is for Ministers deemed “an 
open question,” because there has been no 
declaration by the Government, as a Govern- 
ment, on the subject. His pages will not 
lead to any blind confidence that a great 
measure of reform and redistribution can be 
carried almost as soon as it is introduced, 
Mr. Syme tells us, in his Introduction, that, 
‘‘in the first place, any important scheme of 
reform must be adopted by the Government of 
the day, and there is always a great difficulty 
in getting any Government to commit them- 
selves to any scheme, no matter how desirous 
they may be to secure popular favour. In the 
second place, a measure of this kind must have 
the unanimous approval of all the members of 
the Ministry. Government by party does not 
permit differences of opinion on the part of 
Ministers on any great questions; aud the 
difficulty of finding unanimity on all the essen- 
tial points cf any important measure is enor- 
mous, has *ften proved insurmountable, and, 
even when ¢ has been overcome, it has usually 
led to a break up and reconstruction of the 
Government.” 

The beginning of English Parliament, 
properly so-called, was in 1295, when for the 
first time representatives from the cities and 
boroughs, as well as from the counties, were 
summoned to Westminster by writs much in 
the form now adopted. The writs for this 
Parliament are still in existence, and show 
that the Commons had even then acquired 
some considerable powers. But their pre- 
sence was tolerated rather than welcomed 
by the hereditary legislators. There are 
forms of Parliament, still held good, handed 
dowa from those times, which mark the very 
wide difference of authority then established 
between the two Houses. The judicial func- 
tions belonged exclusively to the Lords; 
but even in matters of legislation the powers 
of the Commons were not regarded, in the 
first instance, as co-extensive with those 
which belonged to the hereditary chamber. 
They were expected to assent to what the 
Lords proposed rather than to initiate legis- 
lation for themselves. There has been 
an almost complete transfer in this all- 
important respect, But it must not be 
supposed that in the earliest of English 
Parliaments, in what is historically called 
the present form, the claim of the Commons 
was the same as it is to-day. The members 
of nearly 600 years ago appeared at West- 


minster rather as witnesses than as 
representatives, They came from their 
boroughs and counties to inform the 


King of the state of the country and of 
the views and wants of certain classes and 
orders of society. So strictly was this char- 
acter preserved that the writs directed the 
sheriffs and mayors to return residents only ; 
no man was eligible who did not reside in the 
county, city, or borough which elected him. 
This condition was regarded for a long time 
as essential. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
relaxation commenced, and soon after the 
close of the Tudor dynasty non-resident 
representatives began to be common; but the 
law was not altered until the statute of 
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14 Geo. III. c. 58 formally repealed the re- 
striction of residence both as to voters and 
members. All the representatives in the 
early Parliaments were paid their “ wages” 
and expenses from the day they left for Par- 
liament till the day they returned to their 
constituents. Some time before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, many representatives 
had ceased to accept payment; and from a 
debate in the Parliament of 27 Charles II. we 
Jearn that the practice of paying representa- 
tives had been generally abandoned, But 
no Act was ever passed for its abolition. 
Perhaps it was some lingering survival of 
this practice which Mr. Disraeli mistook for 
open bribery of members when he said, in 
1848, in the House of Commons: 
‘* Why, before the American War—a period not 
yet very remote—the Secretary of the Treasury 
used to sit at the gangway, and, at a stated 
period of the session, the end or the beginning, 
gave in the House to the members who sup- 
ported Government a routine douceur of a £500 
note; which was as little looked upon as 
bribery as head-money by a freeman. [A 
voice: Walpole!] No, no; much later than 
Walpole, and quite distinct from secret bribery. 
It was a practice which the manners of the age 
and the low tone of public feeling permitted.” 
There can be no doubt that women voted 
as freeholders in the election of the early 
Parliaments, nor that there was maintained a 
distinct separation of classes within the walls 
of Parliament. It will, however, be well that 
we should break off from the interesting 
threads of history which are interwoven with 
Mr. Syme’s text, and hasten to an examina- 
tion, which must be very brief, of his striking 
conclusions, involving an abrupt departure 
from the present lines of parliamentary 
government. Mr. Syme traces the develop- 
ment of the power of the electors, and desires 
to make it more complete. He appears to 
think, and many will agree with him, that 
the popular control was seriously affected by 
the Septennial Act. He argues that popular 
government can only exist where the people 
control their representatives at all times and 
under any circumstances; and therefore he 
would recognise to the fullest extent the right 
of the constituent body, not only to elect, but 
to instruct and, if necessary, to dismiss their 
representatives at any time they may think 
proper. He maintains that ‘a representative 
cannot reasonably complain if he is treated 
no worse than a Minister of the Crown, or 
no better than the assembly to which he 
considers it an honour to belong.’ Mr. 
Syme maintains that, if this ‘true principle 
of representation ” were adopted, ‘*‘ Parliament 
would become a living organism, in which the 
process of secretion and accretion would be 
continually going on, an organism in which 
there could be no decay, as all its parts would be 
in a perpetual state of renewal.’’ His system 
would involve very tremendous changes; and 
he does not give us in detail any sketch of 
the machinery by which a member would be 
called on to submit to a test vote as to 
whether he was or was not a representative. 
Yet it is, of course, essential to know by 
what number of electors a poll could at any 
time be demanded, and how often and with 
what intervals the process might be repeated. 
But this change (which, we may predict, will 
not be adopted by any Parliament) is by no 





means the greatest novelty which Mr. Syme 
has to suggest. His largest proposition is 
the nomination of the Executive by Parlia- 
ment, which includes the abolition of govern- 
ment. Mr. Syme contends that this would 
‘bring about a vast and beneficial change in 
the government of the country. It would put 
an end to the dominating influence of the 
Premier, and destroy the unity of the Cabinet. 
Parliament could then remove at pleasure any 
Minister whose conduct it disapproved of. It 
would have the selection of Ministers in its own 
hands, and the best men from both sides of the 
House would be eligible for office in the same 
way asthe Speakerisnow. The selection would 
not be from one section of Parliament, but from 
all sections, and the Ministry would represent 
all shades of opinion.” 
It would have been better, perhaps, if Mr. 
Syme had given us a useful and handy 
history of representative government in Eng- 
land, free from wild suggestions of this 
sort. He concludes his work with recom- 
mending a fluctuating Parliament—a Cabinet 
which could not deliberate, an Executive 
which must be always more or less in con- 
fusion, and he deprives the Sovereignty 
of the Crown of almost every plea for con- 
tinued existence. We may be wrong, but it 
seems to us the wiser conclusion from Mr. 
Syme’s interesting historical premisses would 
have been that, to secure parliamentary 
authority and to give a definite object to 
public opinion, it is expedient that a term 
should be assigned for the duration of Parlia- 
ment; and that, if only to obtain the reason- 
able and efficient co-operation of Ministers in 
executive administration, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should have the largest 
possible political sympathy with each other, 
and should be liable to the censure of 
Parliament, but should not be the creatures 
of its direct appointment. At present, how- 
ever, any suggestions for parliamentary reform, 
however wide of the true mark, may have 
utility in leading to consideration and discus- 
sion upon a theme which is destined to occupy 
with no great delay, and it may be to engross, 
the public mind. Yet we must confess that 
within the limits of Mr. Syme’s work there is 
not too much space for a chronicle of the 
leading facts of our representative govern- 
ment which at present could not be regarded 
as other than most opportune. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 








Dante’s Inferno. ‘Translated into Greek 
Verse by Musurus Pasha, D.C.L. [Advrov 
6 “Adys, peradpacis Kwvotavrivov Movoov- 


pov.| (Williams & Norgate.) 


Tuts book forms a remarkable addition to 
the collection of translations of the “ Divine 
Comedy” which have appeared in different 
languages. The number and variety of the 
renderings of the poem which we already 
possess is, indeed, astonishing, includ- 
ing, among others, versions in Russian, 
Danish, Polish, Hungarian, and Hebrew; 
and now the Inferno is presented to us, 
translated—and, we may at once add, faith- 
fully and felicitously translated—into Greek. 
An additional element of interest attaches to 
the present work from the position of the 
translator, who, we believe, is descended from 
an ancient Cretan family, and has long been 





the representative of the Ottoman Porte in 
England. In one part of his book a startling 
result arises from this, for which it may be as 
well to prepare the reader. Among the 
schismatics, in the ninth bolgia, Dante has 
placed Mahomet. With astonishment we 
find that Musurus Pasha, in translating this 
passage, has delivered the prophet from the 
place of punishment, and has substituted 
Arius for him, so that the line 


‘* Vedi come storpiato ¢ Maometto ” 
is rendered in Greek by 
“*"Os xardanpds éorw ’Apewos BAére,” 


The foliowing explanation is appended in a 
note :— 


“Out of respect for the numerous Mussulman 
peoples, many millions of whom dwell peace- 
fully under the Ottoman rule along with their 
Christian fellow-subjects, I have thought it 
hardly unsuitable, in the place of Mahomet, 
whom the poet has quite unreasonably subjected 
to degrading torments in the bolgia of the 
schismatics, to substitute Arius, the great 
heresiarch, who, being a Christian and a priest, 
introduced into Christendom, by means of 
his doctrine contradicting the consubstantial 
divinity of Christ, that pernicious schism 
which rent the Church for many years, though 
it has long since died out.” 

He then proceeds, on just grounds, to defend 
Mahomet from the charge of schism, and 
apologises for Dante on account of the age 
in which he lived. ‘There is a droll side to 
this whole proceeding which prevents us 
from wishing to examine it too closely. We 
must leave it to our readers to decide 
whether the delicacy of the position of the 
translator, as the Christian representative of 
a Mahometan Power, justifies him in taking 
so daring a liberty with his author. 

Before we proceed to notice the translation 
itself, there are two points relating to it 
which must be discussed—points about which 
a critic, in speaking of a language other than 
his own, is bound to be very diffident—the 
diction and the metre. The idiom employed 
is not Romaic, nor Neo-Hellenic; nor yet is 
it classical Greek, such as modern Greek 
writers use in translations and in imitations 
of the classical authors—for instance, Mr. 
Philippos Ioannou in his versions of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and of selected pieces from 
other Latin poets. The vocabulary, accidence, 
and syntax, though not always strictly 
classical, are ancient; but the particles are 
almost wholly absent, and the order of words 
and not a few of the expressions are modern. 
Thus to a classical scholar the language seems 
strange, though intelligible; how it will 
appear to a modern Greek it is difficult for a 
foreigner to say ; but, with the various phases 
and modifications through which the Greek 
language has passed and is passing, an idiom 
such as this seems hardly unjustifiable. At 
all events, it is excellently fitted for the 
purpose for which the translator has employed 
it; for, in translating so pregnant a writer as 
Dante, the modern analytic forms would pre- 
sent great difficulty, and the long “ political” 
verse which is their natural accompaniment 
would be almost intolerable. 

The question of the metre which has been 
employed is still more difficult. .M. Musurus 
describes it as a twelve-syllabled paroxytone 
metre, resembling the iambic metre, though 
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the rhythm is not marked by quantity. In 
other words, every other syllable is accented, 
and there is a fixed accent on the eleventh 
syllable. It necessarily results from this 
that before the eleventh syllable is reached 
there is one superfluous syllable in the verse ; 
and this constitutes the difference between 
the metre of the translation and that of the 
original, for Dante uses eleven syllables, with 
a fixed accent on the tenth. This extra 
syllable is sometimes found in one part of the 
line and sometimes in another. An example 
will best illustrate this; the following passage 
is taken from the speech of Master Adam in 
Inf. xxx. 64-67 :— 
** Tos puaxas, olrwwes ex XAwpav Adpwv 

Tod Kaceyrivov xataBalvovo’ eis “Apvov, 

"Wuxpods xamadovs bdpaywyobs robes, 

Al mpd Tay dp0aApav Exw kal maoxXw.” 
In these lines the position of the extra 
syllable is constantly changed. It seems 
to wander up and down over the verses, 
reminding us of the old theory of “ animal 
spirits’? — that they were an _ essence 
which flew from one part of the body 
to another, restoring the equilibrium of any 
organ that was below par. Whether the 
translator’s object was merely to keep to a 
twelve-syllabled verse, as being the estab- 
lished iambic metre, or whether he thought 
in this way to counteract a possible monotony 
in the recurring lines, we cannot say. His 
own description, already quoted, points rather 
to the former supposition ; but, from the taste 
shown in his work generally, we should be 
disposed to ascribe it to the latter. For 
ourselves, as we read him, we are continually 
desiderating Dante’s own metre. A further 
peculiarity which calls for notice is the degree 
to which M. Musurus has introduced into 
Modern-Greek verse the practice of sub- 
stituting one foot for another, and of shifting 
the regular accent, by which the strictness 
of metre is allowed to be modified in modern 
poetry. The feeling with regard to this 
varies greatly in different languages, and our 
space forbids us from discussing the question 
further. But the present translator appears 
to have gone considerably beyond the practice 
of Greek writers in this respect, and we often 
find it difficult to reconcile ourselves to his 
rhythm. 

We turn now to the translation itself. It 
is unrhymed, following the original line for 
line, and is literal, and, as far as we have been 
able to examine it, accurate. It possesses, 
also, the simplicity and vigour which we look 
for in a good translation of Dante, and is 
well sustained throughout. Let us take as a 
specimen the address of Ulysses to his comrades 
in canto xxvi. :— 

*”AyBdpes, elroy, oftives 51d wvplov 

Kidiver eis thy dbow HAGerE THor, 

M) viv, ep’ Scov Tod Aotwod Bpaxdy xpdvov 

*Eypnyopovoas etere ras aicOhoes 

*"Amoxvhonre yvavar capes Tov byTa 

‘HAlov wépay dkatolenrov Kécpov. 

*Avauynobapev olas eopuev -yeveOAns* 

Ob yap Wiov judy 7d CHv os KTHvn, 

"AAAG Onpevew dperhy Kamorhunv.” 
Here we do not think that #Aiov zépar is the 
right rendering of “diretro al Sol” of the 
original, which rather means “ following the 
course of the sun’’—.e., “‘ proceeding west- 
wards ;”” but no doubt the passage has been 
taken the other way. Still, these are forcibje 


lines—some of them, at least, sufficiently so 
to prove that the language used is suitable 
for expressing Dante’s ideas. The same may 
be said of verses such as these, which we 
place side by side with the Italian :— 

Che fuman come man bagnata il verno— 

Oi kamvia@yres &s xelp Bpexth xeyuavos— 

Che va piangendo i suoi eterni danni— 

,Odupouern Kordceis aiwvious — 

Ogni primaio aspetto ivi era casso— 

"Etnpavlodn wav Tapxérumoy oxjjpa— 

Folgore pare, se la via attraversa — 

*Aotparnddy thy dddv éxdiaBalver. 


The notes appended at the end of the volume, 
which, the writer tells us, he has for the 
most part borrowed from Mr. Pollock’s English 
translation, are simple and sensible, explain- 
ing historical references and similar points 
about which the ordinary reader requires in- 
formation. In this way the work will serve 
to introduce the Divina Commedia to man 
Greeks who are not acquainted with the 
original, while at the same time it presents 
an interesting problem to classical students. 
We are glad to congratulate M. Musurus on 
the successful accomplishment of a difficult 
task. H. F. Tozer. 








The Life of Napoleon III. Vol. 1V. By 
Blanchard Jerrold. (Longmans.) 


Tx1s volume concludes a work protracted to 
a length quite unjustified by its merit. The 
private life of Louis Napoleon, as of other 
celebrities, cannot as yet be fully narrated 
without wounding the feelings or interests 
of his survivors; nor can his public and 
political career be judiciously written or 
profitably read until the lies of his dastardly 
enemies and friends have worn themselves 
out, and the lessons of time have contrasted 
more clearly than they have yet done the 
Imperial and Republican policies. This much 
at least may be fairly conceded, that no man of 
equal importance—certainly not Napoleon I. 
—was ever so persistently, venomously, basely, 
ungratefully, and undeservedly libelled ; and 
that, granted the very worst which has been 
said against that corruption which Napoleon 
III. failed to reform, or actually encouraged, 
it cannot even now, and most assuredly in 
the pages of history it never will, arouse the 
same moral repulsion and disgust as that 
hypocritical conspiracy of moral assassins of 
all parties and opinions the most utterly 
opposed, from Ultramontane Legitimist to 
Atheist Sans-culotte, severed by the dead- 
liest hatreds and greediest selfishnesses, 
uniting in the name of patriotism to traduce 
and then betray the man to whom they 
had sworn fidelity. History may possibly 
with justice darken the shades of the Em- 
peror’s portrait; his rivals it can never 
whitewash. On the other hand, so far from 
palliating or defending with Mr. Jerrold the 
Emperor’s indifference to the commercial and 
social immorality of his entowrage, we are 
strongly persuaded that no plea of tolerant 
good nature, or embarrassing ties of gratitude, 
can evade his moral responsibility. It was a 
crime, because his sole claim to reign was that 
he meant to rule well and honestly ; it was a 
folly, because, if the governors were rogues, 





| what could he expect from the governed? 











But be it remembered that it is in view of our 
English Court, and in the light: of modern 
ideas, that we blame him, however justly. 
St. Louis, it is true, stands apart, and Henri 
IV. and Louis XII. owe much to the kindly 
perspective of time; but what other French 
ruler, we would ask, has been blessed with 
virtuous and strictly honest supporters P 
The fact is simply this, and it lies on the 
face of all French history—that, as wealth 
has grown and political and commercial in- 
trigues become more and more intertwined, 
the ring of parvenus and stock-jobbers has 
closed ever tighter round the Court. Weak- 
ened, or perhaps only obscured, during wars 
and revolutions, it has visibly encroached 
during the longer intervals of peace. Not to 
trace its earlier phases, we may simply point 
to the steady growth during the July mon- 
archy of that cynical fraud and profligacy 
which re-appears under the familiar name of 
the “ corruptions of the Second Empire,” and 
of which the end, alas! is not yet. 

Of this volume, which occupies the long 
period from 1854 to 1872, the earlier part 
contains too many quotations from the Life 
of the Prince Consort, though Mr. Jerrold 
is aware how little, even before the critical 
Cherbourg visit of 1857, the Prince’s experi- 
ence and sympathies enabled him to take in 
the French situation. The quotations from 
Mr. Senior are more to the purpose, though 
all this gossip of the frondeurs casts a flood 
of light confusing rather than instructive. 
That Mr. Jerrold seems to hold a Bonapartist 
brief can hardly be denied; but we must 
admit that his ground is impregnable in 
contrasting the fidelity and perseverance 
with which the Emperor clung to his idée 
fixe of the English alliance, with the vacil- 
lating insincerity and suspicions of the 
English Cabinet. Of the social and com- 
mercial progress of France, and of the 
many internal reforms, good or untimely, 
projected or actually carried out under the 
Second Empire, we hoped for a much fuller 
account, though what we have is interesting 
in its way. This is not the place to discuss 
Mr. Jerrold’s brief reviews of Napoleon’s 
foreign policy, but we may mention that 
unintentionally he leaves a distinct impres- 
sion that the Emperor was throughout the 
tool, and at last the victim, of Cavour. This 
may be fairly argued ; but it is simply mon- 
strous to pretend, as Mr. Jerrold so constantly 
does, that the death of his brother in the affair 
at Forli inspired the Emperor with a life-long 
love of Italy and hate of Austria. The 
chapter on the commercial treaty of 1860 is 
useful, but the previous attempts, beginning 
with Vergennes in 1786, might have been 
more fully traced. We are, of course, re- 
minded how M. Thiers implored the Emperor 
“to pause before selling France to the 
English,” and how he at the same time 
assured Mr. Senior that “ no event in modern 
times had done England so much harm ;” as 
also how he felt inclined to pardon everything 
to the usurper in return for the seizing of 
Savoy. The underhand diplomacy of the 
same year between the Cabinets of St. James 
and Berlin is perhaps the darkest, as well as the 
most critical, point in the story ; but it may 
have been impossible to go more deeply into 
this without giving unnecessary offence. By 
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far the best chapters are those which trace the 
hapless attempt at constitutional reform, and 
the progress of the Opposition. Here there is 
abundant scope for humour—with young 
Cavaignac virtuously spurning to receive his 
school-prize from the hands of the Prince 
Imperial, with M. Bertion the “candidate of 
humanity,” with M. Gagne and his substitute 
for government in the shape of a “ universal 
bank, the capital to be supplied by philan- 
thropists who would require no interest,” with 
M. Arago triumphantly repelling the charge 
of lukewarm socialism by proving that 
he “tutoyait Felix Pyat,” and _ with 
Rochefort, less lucky, convicted of having 
attended Queen Amiélie’s funeral, and 
of having “accepted a pencil-case from an 
Orleanist prince.” Mr. Jerrold, whose facts 
are here numerous and well arrayed, divides 
the responsibility of the war between Prince 
Bismarck and his French dupes, both of the 
Government and the Opposition. His con- 
tribution to this delicate controversy may be 
regarded as considerable, but by no means 
final. 

While owning that we have gleaned much 
that was worth the trouble from this volume, 
we must still repeat, in conclusion, that we 
should have preferred a short systematic 
arrangement of facts, events, and dates, with, 
perhaps, in a brief essay, the compiler’s 
general conclusions from them, until the time 
is ripe, and the historian has appeared, for a 
searching and unprejudiced survey of a career 
which has left such marked imprints upon 
France and the world. E. PurcE.. 








SOME BOOKS OF HISTORY. 


The Records of St. Michael’s Parish Church, 
Bishop’s Stortford. Edited by J. L. Glasscock, 
Jun ra Stock.) In the year 1871, Mr. 
A. J. Waterlow printed, for private distribu- 
tion only, the Accounts of the Church- 
wardens of the Parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
London, extending from 1456 to 1608; and 
those who are fortunate enough to possess this 
now rare volume understand well its extreme 
value. What Mr. Waterlow did for an old 
City parish Mr. Glasscock has now done for a 
rural one, and it may as well be said at once 
that he has done his work admirably. 
The churchwardens’ accounts begin so early as 
1431, and the first portion of them is printed 
verbatim, Afterwards Mr. Glasscock has 
judiciously confined himself to such entries as 
are not mere repetitions, and are of direct in- 
terest and penne. It is unnecessary to 
suggest the value of these extracts to antiquaries 
and philologists, and even to ordinary readers, 
as illustrating the customs and social life of a 
country parish more than four centuries ago. 
Besides these accounts, there are various 
other important transcripts from the parish 
records, including the inventories of the church 

oods, the accounts of the collectors of the 

hantry and Guild of St. John the Baptist, the 
church rentals, complete lists of the vicars and 
churchwardens, the names and accounts of the 
collectors and overseers of the poor ; and finally, 
though not exactly in keeping with the rest of 
the volume, Mr. Glasscock has given a sum- 
marised list of all the monumental inscriptions 
in the church and churchyard, so far as hitherto 
known, beeides a considerable number in full 
which have heretofore escaped all the historians 
of the parish. Having done this, we are 
somewhat surprised to find this language in his 
Preface :—“ The parish register is not included, 





because I consider that extracts only are worse 
than useless, and a verbatim copy would be 
quite beyond the scope of a work like this.” 
We should have supposed that the parish 
register would have been far more within the 
scope of the work than the monumental in- 
scriptions, though we would not have withheld 
thelatter. The register and the accounts would 
have mutually illustrated each other, and the 
personal history of the parish thus have been 
rendered complete. Let us hope that he may 
yet think it well to print the parish register as 
a supplemental volume, and thus rescue from 
possible destruction its important details. It is 
only a few months ago that the register of a 
neighbouring parish, Northaw, perished in the 
flames, and its valuable contents were lost for 
ever. Mr. Glasscock’s modest apology for his 
copious annotations was quite unnecessary, and 
we assure him that they add greatly to the 
value of the volume. He is also to be com- 
mended for his excellent Index. We trust that 
his book will be the pioneer of numerous 
similar ones, and that every parish will be as 
fortunate in its editor. 


The History of Maidstone. By J. M. Russell. 
(Maidstone: Vivish; London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co.) It is a little singular that, since 
the publication of the Rey. William Newton’s 
small volume in 1741, this interesting and im- 
portant old Kentish town has found no historian. 
Mr. Newton’s book is still valuable, by reason 
of the precise information it contains relating 
to the various churches and their incumbents, 
the full monumental inscriptions, &c.; but it 
never was in any sense a popular history, such 
as Mr. Russell has evidently aimed to make his 
more pretentious work, and in which aim it may 
be said that he has not altogether failed. While 
his yolume shows little evidence of original 
research, he has made good use of such materials 
as were readily at command, and has produced 
a very interesting narrative, embodying not 
only matters of purely local interest, but also 
those of greater historical importance. The 
numerous illustrations of the old houses are 
full of vigour, and add greatly to the interest 
of the descriptive accounts in the text. We 
detect, however, occasional statements set forth 
as facts which it would be difficult for the 
author to substantiate. For example, on p. 138, 
writing of one Lawrence Washington, a rerident 
of Maidstone in the seventeenth century, Mr. 
Russell says, unhesitatingly, that ‘‘ he was an an- 
cestor of the great American general.”’ There are 
some thirty millions of people on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and not a few in this country, 
who would be very grateful to Mr. Russell if he 
could give, which he cannot, any satisfactory 
authority for this statement. Such random 
assertions go a great way to impair contidence 
in other portions of the work, which probably 
are strictly accurate. On the whole, the author 
has compiled a very pleasant volume which will 
at least commend itself to natives and residents of 
Maidstone; and this is, perhaps, all that he 
intended. 


History of the Chapel Royal of Scotland. By 
the Rey. Charles Rogers, D.D.,LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh : Printed for the Grampian Club.) This 
work is well enough so far as it goes; but that 
anything like an adequate history of the 
interesting Scottish Chapel Royal could be 
comprised within the small space allotted to it 
in this volume is simply impossible. It answers 
very well as a general outline, but is sadly 
deficient in details. Possibly it does not come 
within the scope of the designs of the Grampian 
Club, but it would have been gratifying to 
know something of the various persons con- 
nected, in different capacities, with the chapel. 
A few of them are mentioned, it is true, but 
even for lists of the deans and sub-deans, &c., 
we are referred to the Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae, 





a ponderous and expensive work in six volumes 
far beyond the reach of the ordinary reader, 
It was not in this manner that the late Dr. 
Rimbault dealt with the Royal Chapel at 
Whitehall, nor Mr. Doyne O. Bell with that in 
the Tower of London, both of whom produced 
works of sterling and permanent value, and of 
the greatest interest by reason of the personal 
details with which they abound. The register 
of the Chapel Royal of Stirling and other 
original documents printed in this volume are 
of importance; but we are compelled to say 
that the best use does not appear to have been 
made of the materials at command, and that 
a satisfactory history of the Chapel Royal of 
Scotland has yet to be written. 


A Compendium of Italian History. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of Giovanni Bosco by 
J.D. Morrell. (Longmans.) We must confess 
that this book has caused us considerable sur- 
prise. First, its shape is somewhat amazing: it 
is a thin quarto of 160 pages, adorned with 
poor wood-cuts of some of the chief Italian 
cities; this pretentious form is out of place in a 
little compendium which can only be meant for 
beginners or as a handy-book for travellers, 
In the next place, we were surprised that an 
Englishman should translate a text-book com- 
piled by an Italian priest for the use of Italian 
school- boys; it seemed pretty obvious that such 
a book would not surply the view of Italian 
history which an English reader requires. We 
were not, however, prepared for the number 
of blunders about facts made by Padre Bosco 
and endorsed by Mr. Morrell. Thus he says, 
‘* Boccaccio was born in Paris.” Certaldo and 
Florence contend for the honour of Boc- 
caccio’s birth, but Boccaccio himself calla 
Florence his native place. We are baffled by 
* one Humbert, called Bianca mano, who was a 
Duke of Switzerland, near the lake of Geneva;” 
nor do we gain much information by reading 
that ‘‘ Asti was an independent city, and Turin 
was also governed in the same manner, although 
subject to the dukes of Savoy.” The remark 
that ‘‘ Braccio, taking occasion of an insurrec- 
tion in his own country, left it,” would lead 
anyone to imagine that egress from an Italian 
city must have been ordinarily attended 
with great difficulty. But Braccio’s sub- 
sequent operations, though clearly wrong, 
are certainly obscure: ‘“‘he had even the 
wickedness to come back and fight against his 
own country, which he subdued, and then 
made capital out of his success.” After this it 
is a small matter that the raid of the Turks on 
Otranto in 1480 is magnified into a “ deter- 
mination, at whatever cost, to become master of 
Italy.” A brief History is not expected to give 
details, but when it does they might as well be 
accurate. Father Bosco’s imagination leads 
him to describe Lorenzo de Medici at the time 
of his attempted assassination in the Pazzi plot 
as ‘‘ drawing his sword, which he used with £0 
great courage and intrepidity that he cut him- 
self a way amongst his assailants.” Father 
Bosco, however, seems to haye got into his 
head the notion that Lorenzo was a mighty 
warrior, for he says about Oharles VIII.’s 
Italain campaign: ‘‘ if the valorous Lorenzo di 
Medici had still been living, Charles would 
probably have been worsted.” These are but 
samples of the errors which enliven a book 
totally deficient in any connected conception 
of the movement of Italian history. We 
have, however, a final cause of surprise 
in the grammatical errors with which the 
translation abounds. Mr. Morrell calls him- 
self on his title-page ‘‘ late H.M. Inspector of 
Schools.” We think sadly of the children 
whose English composition was judged by 4 
man who writes, “ He had just succeeded 1n 
overcoming them all, when, re-entering simul- 
taneously into their possessions, the new 
government was dissolyed;”  ‘* Boccaccie 
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followed this advice, and studied for the rest of 
his life to repair the scandal he had created by 
works of a high character.’ Mr. Morrell has 
views of his own about the spelling of Italian 
names, which are perplexing. He calls Caesar 
Borgia “Duke Valentine;” and mixes up 
English, Latin, and Italian forms in a curious 
jumble. But here, too, he makes many mis- 
se such ag Sansavino, Lorenzo Corta, and 
e like. 


From Crécy to Assye: being Five Centuries 
of the Military History of England. With 
original Plans and Maps. By H. R. Clinton. 
(Frederick Warne and Co.) We fear that the 
writer of this solid volume has addressed him- 
self to deaf ears. Except to the professional 
student of the art of war, the minute description 
of battles, and, indeed, military history in 
general, has become distasteful. With the ex- 

lanation we need not trouble ourselves; the 
act remains certain. And yet Mr. Clinton here 
shows a capacity for research sufficient to 
establish a reputation in any other department 
of history. He is no mere book maker, who 
has found a taking title to set off his second- 
hand compilations. In every case he has gone, 
if not to the original sources, at least to the 
most trustworthy authorities; and he has 
woven together his disconnected stories into a 
continuous narrative. For our own part, we 
have been most interested in his account of 
Plassey, here for the first time published from 
Clive’s own despatch written three days after 
the battle. Indeed, the affair hardly seems to 
deserve the name of battle, if such mighty 
results had not followed from it. It was the 
decisive battle of India only in the sense that 
British troops, and Sepoys under British com- 
mand, then first learned to conquer regardless 
of the numbers of the enemy. As a military 
event, Wandewash or Assye, or even Buxar, 
ossesses far more significance. The utility of 
this book to the student is greatly enhanced by 
more than twenty plans and maps, and by a 
copious Index. 


Epochs of the Papacy. By the Rev. A. R. 
Pennington. (George Bell and Sons.) These 
five hundred pages are neatly printed on toned 
paper and well got up. Considerable pains 
must perforce have been expended in compiling 
an epitome which covers such a vast field—for, 
tn opts of the fashionable title of Epochs, it is 
really a continuous history of the Papacy. So 
wide a range hardly admits of thorough 
research, so we have not taken the trouble to 
test whether Mr. Pennington’s references are at 
second hand. It is, on the whole, a meritorious, 
but hardly a useful, performance, since for 
advanced readers it presents neither new facts 
nor new lights, while, as an epitome or school- 
book, it is too long and too argumentative. 
Dedicated to the Bishop of Lincoln, it adopts as 
its main principle that prelate’s well-known 
and, as we think, forced interpretation of the 
én rairn ti wérpa. As might be expected, there 
is a compromise between Catholic Churchman- 
ship and vituperative anti-Popery. Mr. 
Pennington’s declamation is florid; but, with 
all its apocalyptic glosses, it fails to show up 
the Holy See as anything worse than a public 
nuisance. His stalwart refusal to endorse 
Romish canonisation produces some ambiguity 
as to names with which he is apparently un- 
familiar. Thus he tells us that ‘‘ Francois 
founded an order of nuns.” One might as well 
say that John wrote “Paradise Lost” and 
founded the order of Methodists. 


William Ewart Gladstone and his Contem- 
aries. Vols. I. and II. By Thomas Archer, 
-R.H.S. (Blackieand Son.) Instead of being 
another example of that mania for vivisecting 
contemporaries which has somewhat displaced 
the older fashion of post-mortem biographies, 
this work more fitly fulfils the promise of its 











sub-title, and is a record of the last “ Fifty 
Years of Social and Political Progress.” With 
the exception of the opening chapter, it can 
scarcely be claimed that the words and deeds of 
the Premier receive more space than do those of 
several of his political contemporaries; indeed, 
as far as the second out of the four volumes of 
which this work is to consist extends, Mr. 
Gladstone plays a very subordinate part. Of 
course, in the latter portion of this record, Mr. 
Archer’s hero will occupy a more prominent 
position; but, if the author wishes to preserve 
an historical value for his labour, he will continue 
to suppress the biographical element. Vol. ii. 
deals with a most important and interesting 
period of British history. It begins with 
the commencement of the ‘‘ Free Trade” 
agitation, and, after including in its progress 
the revolutionary period of 1848-50, terminates 
with the declaration of war against Russia by 
the Allies in 1854. Mr. Archer appears to 
resort to original authorities for information, 
and by so doing is creating a work of real 
utility and permanent value. He has evidently 
discovered many sources unknown, or little 
known, to the general student, and which none 
but one who has lived in the times to which 
they refer could have unearthed. Unless the 
publishers wish to cripple the utility of Mr. 
Archer’s work, they will provide it with a 
copious index. 


The Brave Men of Eyam ; or, a Tale of the 
Great Plague Year. By Edward N. Hoare. 
(3. P. ©. K.) The historical novel which is 
intended not to amuse only, but to instruct, 
is commonly a failure. We cannot remember, 
indeed, a single instance of true success. Sir 
Walter Scott, of course, teaches us many things, 
and very many of the current opinions on 
important matters are indirectly due to him; 
but we do not believe that instruction was 
ever his object, except when he wrote history 
proper. We cannot say that we think that 
Mr. Hoare’s book will prove an exception to the 
rule; but itis carefully written, there is nothing 
silly in it, and some parts are really touching. 
It is intended, we conjecture, mainly for boys 
and girls. The great society for which it has 
been written has of late issued more than one 
book which is a real addition to our literature. 
lf it came within the plan of the publishing 
committee te give us a history of pestilences 
in England, they would be doing a service. It 
might be made a book of terrible interest. At 
present most of us pick up what little we know 
on the subject from the Sydenham Society 
translation of Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages, an accurate, but dull and, as far as 
England is concerned, very imperfect, book. 


THE work of Mr. Lewis Sergeant on 
England’s Policy, its Traditions and Problems 
(Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace), provokes 
a comparison with Prof. Montagu Burrows’ 
brochure on Imperial England, and does not 
suffer by the contrast. The least satisfactory 
part of Mr. Sergeant’s history is that which 
relates to the foreign policy of the Whigs and 
Tories in the last century; it is laboured, and 
wanting in animation. Not until he comes to 
describe the views of Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning, and the differences in the sym- 
pathies of these rival politicians, does he move 
with freedom. Mr. Canning, indeed, is the 
hero of the volume; and, fortunately for Mr. 
Sergeant’s peace of mind, he has to deal with 
Canning’s career when the dross had been 

urified from the gold. To understand the 

atred with which that brilliant statesman 
was regarded by many of his Whig opponents, 
and the coldness with which he was greeted by 
the Winchilseas and Ellenboroughs, it is neces- 
sary to study the pages of Hansard before the 
date when Canning held the seals of the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Sergeant pays a well- 





deserved tribute to the ‘‘ moral courage” of 
Lord Russell, and to his perception of the 
changes which had come over the foreign policy 
of England through the extension of the 
franchise. Many of the pages of this volume 
deserve careful , and we wish for ita 
oo which we are afraid it will fail to 
obtain. 


Hide and Seek: a Story of the New Forest in 
1647. By Mrs. Frank Cooper. (S. P. C. K.) We 
have seldom read a less satisfactory book than 
this. As a tale, it is as little life-like as 
possible; and, as a history of the times, as 
Inaccurate as anything we have ever examined. 
The S. P. C. K. has within the last decade 
issued a by no means small library of good 
books; we are therefore not a little surprised 
to find such a falling off. All Mrs. Cooper’s 
Puritans are bad, or very foolish; all her 
Royalists patterns of what men and women 
shuuld be. This is, perhaps, fair enough, but 
hardly historical. It is, however, not fair to 
represent Gen. Ireton as a vulgar and cowardly 
ruffian. The cause for which [reton fought may 
have been bad or good, but there is no man of 
the time who comes before us with a more 
unspotted character and purer fame. If there be 
any limits whatever to the liberties which a 
novelist may take with history, it is surely an 
offence to represent well-known men as being 
almost exactly what they were not. We have 
neither space nor inclination to dwell on this book 
further, but we must say that her picture of 1647 
is in almost every point unlike the original as 
genuine history shows it. Oliver Cromwell was 
not at that time “the head of the army;” and 
neither he nor Ireton were ever converted to the 
principles of the levellers, or entertained any idea 
of the extermination of the nobility. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. E. B. Nicnotson, of the London Insti- 
tution, has been selected by the curators for 
the office of Bodley’s librarian, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Ooxe. We understand that the 
curators were influenced by the desire to get a 
man of strong practical tendencies, and used to 
plenty of hard work. That Mr. Nicholson has 
it in him to justify their choice in other re- 
spects also will be least doubted by those who 
have known him best and longest. There are 
men who rise with the increased weight of their 
responsibilities, and prove themselves worthy 
of the highest office by their conduct in it. 


Mr. WILLIAM Bowman has been elected to 
succeed Mr. De La Rue as hon. secretary of the 
Royal Institution. 


ProFr. SToKEs, of Oambridge, has ‘accepted 
the appointment of Burnett Lecturer in con- 
nexion with Aberdeen. In accordance with the 
new regulations of the Burnett trust, he will 
hold the appointment for three years, on con- 
dition of delivering a course of lectures at 
Aberdeen upon ‘‘ recent researches in physical 
science, with special reference to natural 
religion.” These lectures are in substitution 
for the Burnett — awarded every forty 
years, of which the second prize was won in 
1815 by Archbishop Sumner, and in 1855 by 
Principal Tulloch. 


WE hear that a new edition may shortly be 
expected of Mr. Griffin W. Vyse’s book on 
Egypt, which only appeared about a fortnight 
ago. It will recognise with more explicitness the 
extent of the obligation which the author owes 
to Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s Egypt, published 
last year by Messrs. Sampson Low. 


_ THE following list of honours recently gained 
in this country by natives of India seems worthy 
of record:—In the Oambridge mathematical 
tripos, Devendra Nath Das, of Clare, was 





26 among the senior optimes, and 
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S. Satthiandan, of Corpus, was bracketed 66 
among the junior optimes; at the examina- 
tion of the Council of Legal Education, M. D. 
Dadysett won the second prize (£25) for com- 
mon law, and ©. Alikandaiya a prize of £15 in 
Roman law, &c.; R. D. Sethna had been 
awarded the first scholarship in equity (fifty 
— at the Inner Temple ; at Cirencester 

ollege, Syed Sakhawat Hosein took the first 
place in agricultural law, and would have been 
entitled to one of the two scholarships open to 
the whole college if he had not already been a 
scholar of the Bengal Government. 


A FRESH edition of 2,000 copies of the early 
** Poetical Works” of Mr. Browning, in six 
volumes, has been printed. 


Mr. RospertT BucHANAN has two new works 
nearly ready for publication. First, a volume 
of poems; and, secondly, a romance in three 
volumes, the Martyrdom of Madeline, which has 
for its theme ‘the social conspiracy against 
womankind,” and was planned with, and 
written in close sequence to, Mr. Buchanan’s 
powerful God and the Man: a Study of the 
Vanity and Folly of Individual Hate. The 
Martyrdom of Madeline has been running its 
course through some provincial papers, and 
is likely to attract attention in certain 
circles in London, as some of the literary 
and ‘‘society” journals are dealt with in it, 
and the editors of two of them are characters 
in the novel. 


WE hear that Mr. Herbert Giles, British 
vice-consul, Pagoda Anchorage, has in the 
press a work entitled Historical China. One of 
the objects he has in view is to show what por- 
tions of the Chinese annals are historical and 
what portions legendary or mythological. A 
considerable part of the work will treat of the 
Chinese legal system, and many leading cases 
will be cited. Mr. Giles is already known by 
his Chinese Sketches and translations of some 
Chinese fairy tales; but the forthcoming work 
will be of a more ambitious nature. 


THE Clarendon Press will shortly publish the 
third and fourth volumes of the History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England, by Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, M.P. The first two, published 
sixteen years ago, dealt with the period 1259- 
1400 inclusive. The next two will contain the 
period 1401-1582. The principal topics in the 
survey are the prices of provisions and labour, 
but there is hardly any article in mediaeval use 
the price of which is not recorded. The third 
volume (775 pages) contains the evidence, 
generally printed in four columns to the page, 
with three Indexes of places, articles, and 
weights and measures. ¢ The fourth is the com- 
ment on the evidence (779 pages), with Index, 
and contains numerous statistical averages, 
annual and decennial, derived from the facts of 
the third volume. 


Tue Clarendon Press will also publish imme- 
diately a volume of Notes on the Canons of the 
First Four General Councils, by Prof. Bright. 
These are, in the main, an expansion of lectures 
delivered to students of the Theological School, 
and are intended to make the enactments of the 
most important ancient ecclesiastical synods 
more intelligible to such students, and to others 
of similar attainments outside Oxford. 


WE hear that Messrs. W. H. Allen have in 
the press a work entitled Guzerat and the 
Guzerathis, Sketched from Life, by Behramji M. 
Malabari, a native of the province and an 
accomplished writer of English. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGATE will shortly 
publish The Development from Kant to Hegel, 
with chapters on the Philosophy of Religion, 
by Andrew Seth, Assistant to the Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. The first part of the work traces 





the development of Kant’s metaphysical 
thought through Fichte and Schelling to 
Hegel. The second part embraces a critical 
account of Kant’s Religion innerhalb der Greuzen 
der blossen Vernunft and a sketch of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion. This is one of the 
prize essays of the Hibbert Trust. 


Historic Notices of the Borough of Flint, by 
Mr. Henry Taylor, deputy-constable of Flint 
Castle, isin the press, and will be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work will 
contain much curious information concerning 
local usages, drawn from charters and official 
documents, and will be illustrated by facsimiles 
and wood-cuts. 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS have in the 
press Ireland under the Land Act, being a reprint 
of the letters contributed recently to the 
Standard by the special commissioner of that 
paper in Ireland. There will be an Appendix, 
giving the leading cases under the Act, with 
the evidence in full; and a collection of judicial 
dicta, &c. 

WE understand that the work on which 
Dr. Samuel Kinns has been long engaged, 
entitled Moses and Geology ; or, the Harmony of 
the Bible with Science, is now in a forward state 
of preparation, and will be published next week 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 


Mr. CHarweEs PEsopy is writing a work on 
English Journalism and the Men who have made 
it, which will form the forthcoming volume of 
Cassell’s “ Popular Shilling Library.” 


WE are glad to see from the annual Report of 
the Harleian Society that its funds are in a very 
flourishing condition. The volumes in the press 
for the current year are The Visitation of 
London in 1633, edited by Dr. Howard and Col, 
Chester; The Visitation of Cheshire in 1580, 
edited by Mr. J. Paul Ryland; and The 
Registers of St. Michael, Cornhill. 


Messrs. PALMER AND HowE, of Manchester, 
propose to issue by subscription a new volume 
by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, consisting mainly of his 
Manchester Walks and Wild Flowers, and of his 
Summer Rambles (both of which have long been 
out of print), together with much new matter. 
It is hoped that the book will thus form a 
complete guide to the rural beauties of such 
portions of Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire as lie within easy reach of Man- 
chester. 


THE performances of the “ Alcestis” of 
Euripides in the original Greek at St. Andrew’s 
College, Bradfield, to which we have before 
referred, will take place on Saturday, February 
18, at 4 p.m., and on Tuesday, February 21, 
at 6 p.m. 


Tue Oxford Browning Society will meet 
this term on February 14 and March 7. At 
the first meeting, Mr. R. F. Horton, Fellow 
of New College, will read a paper, ‘‘ Is Brown- 
ing a Poet?” and, at the second, the paper 
of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Fellow of Corpus, will 
be on ‘‘ Browning’s Love Poetry.” 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on January 28, reports in con- 
nexion with ‘‘ As You Like It” were presented 
from the following departments:—Tradition 
and folk-lore, by Miss Benson; plants and 
animals, by Mr. T. W. Jacques and Dr. J. E. 
Shaw respectively ; instrumental music, by Mr. 
©. H. Saunders; rare words and phrases, by 
Mr. L. M. Griffiths; and satire and irony, 
by Mr. J. W. Mills. Mr. Francis F. Fox 
read a paper on “Touchstone.” Papers on 
‘«* Jaques” by Miss Florence O’Brien and Mr. 
E. Thelwall were read. The Rev. H. P. Stokes 
made a communication on ‘‘ The Songs in ‘ As 
You Like It’ ” and on ‘‘ Shakspere’s References 
to Marlowe,” 





On Thursday next, February 16, Dr. P. L. 
Sclater, secretary of the Zoological Society, 
will give the first of a course of four lectures 
on ‘* The Geographical Distribution of Animals” 
at the Boyal Institution : and on Saturday, 
February 18, Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd will give 
the first of a course of four lectures on ‘‘ The 
Tliad and Odyssey.” 


THE heritors (Anglice, freeholders) of the 
little border town of Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
have solemnly resolved to revert to the ancient 
spelling of the name—Duns, without the final e 
—which is said to have prevailed down to the 
year 1746. 


A NEW monthly periodical, entitled the Jrish 
Economist, will be issued at Dublin on the 15th 
of this month. It will deal with agriculture 
and domestic economy, finance and social 
topics. 

To those who make a collection of ‘‘ amusing 
extracts” we commend the following :—The 
Revue critique of January 30—a most serious 
journal—thus summarises a review that has 
appeared in a contemporary of Prof. Gardiner’s 
new volumes of history :—‘‘ L’ouvrage est le 
fruit d’un labeur de plusieurs années; de juin 
1637 & aoit 1642.” The Leisure Hour for 
February—a magazine of which we would 
likewise speak with all respect—has an article 
on ‘** The Kings of Laughter,” by the Rev. 
E. Paxton Hood, which is a storehouse of 
solecisms, grammatical and other. The time 
of Defoe, we are told, ‘“‘ was the age of Queen 
Anne, King William, and his descendants.” 
. . » “Cowper had the power to knit the thong 
of satire, it sometimes seems, in quite equal 
strength to Pope. Take him all in all, we 
prefer him far before Pope.” 


WE learn from the New York Tribune that 
Mr. G. W. Williams, the coloured member of 
the Ohio House of Representatives, has nearly 
completed a History of the negro race in 
America. The first part is devoted to the 
kingdoms, language, and religions of the race 
in Africa. The second part deals with the 
history of slavery from 1618 to 1880. 


Messrs. RoBERT CLARK AND Co., of Cincin- 
nati, announce for immediate publication The 
St. Clair Papers, in two volumes, being a Life 
of Arthur St. Olair, of the Revolution period, 
from original materials; and, as the third 
volume of their Mississippi Series, ‘‘ The Expedi- 
tion of Don Diego Dionisio De Peiialosa, 
Governor of New Mexico, from Santa Fe to 
the River Mischipi and Grand Quivira in 1662.” 
The latter will be issued in an edition of only 
250 copies. 


ProF. GEORGE STEPHENS will shortly begin 
courses of lectures on Old English and on 
Shakspere at the University of Copenhagen. 


M. Bustarev has written, and will shortly 
publish, a work on “The Development of 
Religious Beliefs in Russia.” A general view 
of Russian religious beliefs is first given, from 
which all that forms the common inheritance of 
other European nations is then eliminated, the 
remaining elements being those which strictly 
characterise Russia. M. Buslaiev’s conclusion 
is that the Russian mind is more strongly 
attracted to, and takes a profounder interest in, 
the problems of religion than that of any other 
people, 

THE Societ’ romana di Storia patria has just 
issued the first of four volumes containing the 
Diary of Card. G. A. Sala during the exist- 
ence of the Roman Republic of 1798-1801. It 
contains a number of diplomatic documents 
never before published. 

An exhibition is now open at Paris, in the 
Conservatoire national des Arts et Métiers, of 
models and objects connected with hookmaking, 
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The processes of the manufacture of ink and 
paper are represented; there are models of 
printing-presses, from that of Gutenberg to 
that of the Daily Telegraph; and many in- 
teresting experiments of the early stages of 
illustration by lithography and photogravure. 


UnvER the title of Louis XV et Elizabeth 
de Russie, M. Albert Vandal has just issued an 
interesting study of the diplomatic relations 
between France and Russia in the eighteenth 
century, drawn mainly from the archives of 
the French Foreign Office. It forms a supple- 
ment to the ‘“‘Secret du Roi” which the Duc 
de Broglie is publishing in the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes. 


An important sale of MSS. and early printed 
books, being the library of the late chevalier 
J. Camberlyn, will take place at Brussels on 
February 14. Among the lots are several 
Flemish chronicles, &c., of the fifteenth to the 
: ee century that haye never yet been 
edited. 


THE last volume of Miss Laffan’s works, which 
Messrs. Macmillan are republishing, contains a 
collection of her minor—and by no means least 
successful—pieces. These are ‘‘ Flinders, Tatters, 
and the Counsellor” and ‘‘The Game Hen,” 
in both of which the scene is laid among the 
gutter-children of Dublin; “Baubie Clark,” 
giving a somewhat similar experience of the 
writer's residence in Edinburgh ; and ‘‘ Weeds,” 
where we are brought back to Ireland, this 
time to market town and to the Land 
Question. The first of these is by itself suffi- 
cient to found a reputation upon; and of 
“Baubie Clark” we can only say that a second 
reading confirms our recollection of it when 
first published in a fugitive form by Messrs. 
Blackwood. Much as we value this edition of 
Miss Laffan, we cannot extend our good-will to 
the binding. It may be national, but it is not 
pretty ; and we doubt whether the colour will 
wear, 


THE review of Miss Metcalfe’s Blackfriars 
Bridge in the last number of the ACADEMY 
contained a passage which might be understood 
as reflecting upon the publishers of that novel, 
Messrs. Remington. It is our duty to state 
that no such reflection was intended. As a 
matter of fact, we understand that in this case, 
as with all other books published by Messrs. 
Remington, the proofs were duly sent to the 
author and returned by her revised. An un- 
fortunate misprint in the head-lines of all the 
pages escaped her attention ; that is all. 








GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


WE learn from the National Zeitung that the 
Baroness Ulrike von Lewetzoff, whose friend- 
ship with Goethe is mentioned by all the 
biographers, is still living in perfect retirement 
at the castle of Triblitz, near Lobositz, at the 
mipe age of eighty-four. The baroness, in her 
youth a celebrated beauty, maintained a con- 
stant correspondence with Goethe for many 
years, and often met him at Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. She is consequently the owner of 
an extensive Goethe literature; and a well- 
known specialist has recently been commissioned 
to sift and prepare for eventual publication the 
correspondence with Goethe in the Baroness von 
Lewetzoff’s possession. 


THE prize of one thousand marks, offered 
on the occasion of the centenary of the first 
Tepresentation of Schiller’s Robbers, hus been 
awarded, out of 156 works sent in for com- 
petition, to the tragedy of Lucia San Felice, by 
Richard Boss, a poet of four-and-twenty, now 
tesiding at Frascati, near Rome. 


EvcEn ZaneEt has just published a biography 
f Berthold Auerbach (Berlin: A. B, Auerbach) 





in commemoration of the seventieth birthday of 
the great novelist, which falls on the last day 
of the present month. Any profits that may 
accrue from the sale of this work will be given 
to the fund now being raised for the purpose 
of erecting an almshouse in Nordstetten, the 
birthplace of Auerbach. 


Pror. WILHELM ScHERER, of Berlin, has 
commenced the publication of a series of scarce 
German books of the late Middle Ages, repro- 
duced in facsimile by photography. The first, 
which has just appeared (Burchard: Berlin), is 
Das Schelmen Zunft of Thomas Murner, after 
the first edition of 1512. This is to be followed 
by the Passionale Christi und Antechristi. The 
full title of the series is ‘‘ Deutsche Drucke 
iilterer Zeit in photolithographischer Nach- 
bildung ausgewihlt.” 


THE Bérsenblatt gives the total number of 
publications in Germany for the year 1881 as 
15,191, as against 14,941 in 1880. The items 
are as follows:—Bibliography, &c., 411; the- 
ology, 1,472; jurisprudence, politics, statistics, 
&c., 1,469; medical and veterinary science, 
817; natural science, &c., 924; philosophy, 
148; educational, &c., 1,924; books for the 
young, 490; classical and Oriental languages, 
&c., 574; modern languages and Old-German 
literature, 461; history, biography, &c., 779 ; 
geography, travel, 352; mathematics and 
astronomy, 186; military science, &c., 367; 
trade and commerce, 626 ; building, machinery, 
railways, &c., 463; forestry, &c., 99; domestic 
and rural economy, &c., 417;  belles-lettres, 
1,226; fine arts, 581; popular works, calendars, 
&c., 639; masonic literature, 23 ; miscellaneous, 
402 ; maps, 341. Under the majority of head- 
ings the number is in excess of the previous 
year, the chief items in which there is a falling 
off being modern languages and the fine arts. 
It is noteworthy that there is a large increase 
inthe number of theological publications. 








OBITUARY. 


Two Oxfordshire antiquaries died in the last 
days of January. Mr. John Marriott Daven- 
port was for many years the official secretary 
of Bishop Wilberforce; and, by his labours 
in connexion with the management of the 
property of the see of Oxford and the appoint- 
ment of the various incumbents, became known 
throughout that extensive diocese. The offices 
which he held afforded him unusual oppor- 
tunities for acquiring information relating to 
Oxfordshire; and his list of the Lords Lieutenant 
and High Sheriffs from 1086 to 1868 and his 
collections on the Annals of Oxfordshire are of 
the highest value to the students of its history. 
He died at 62 St. Giles, Oxford, on January 31, 
aged seventy-two. Six days previously, Mr. 
William Wing died at Steeple Aston, aged 
seventy-one. For many years hehad taken a con- 
siderable interest in the history of the parishes 
around the country town in which he lived, 
and the result of his*investigations was shown 
in a series of small pamphlets on their annals. 
Among the parishes which he had thus described 
were Bletchingdon. North Aston, Steeple and 
Middle Aston, and Steeple and Westcot Barton. 
Two or three years ago he compiled a short 
account of the famous election of 1754, which 
divided the gentry of the county and their 
tenants into two opposing camps. 


THE death is also announced, at Edinburgh, 
on February 5, at the age of fifty-seven, of the 
Rev. James Stormonth, compiler of several 
manuals and dictionaries; at Darmstadt, of Herr 
Karl Brandt, who provided the machinery for 
all Wagner’s operas at Bayreuth; and at Paris, 
of M. d’Arcq, chief of the historical department 
in the national archives, and an indefatigable 
editor of original records. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE Cornhill for February begins a new 
novel, “ Damocles,” by the author of ‘“ For 
Percival.” The opening promises well; the 
descriptive touches are finely drawn, and the 
characters well conceived, but the conversations 
tend to drop into wearisome trivialities. A 
short story, ‘‘ Let Nobody Pass,” is excellent 
as a sample of what a short story ought to be, 
and its interest is increased by the fact that the 
plot is laid in the Russian Court. An article 
on “A Modern Solitary” deals rather frigidly 
with Senancourt’s Obermann, about which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold said what was worth saying in 
the first number of the ACADEMY. Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, in an ‘Epilogue on Vivisection,” 
attempts to mediate between the heat of one- 
sided disputants. An article on ‘‘ Oddities of 
Personal Nomenclature ” will furnish materials 
for those who want statistics of eccentricities as 
a basis of a new psychology. 


THE Antiquary improves month by month. 
This is in some respects the best number we 
have seen. Mr. Hall contributes a most useful 
paper on St. Valentine’s Day, which contains 
much of the learning and nearly all the folk- 
lore that can now be gathered up on what is 
really a curious subject. He has evidently 
examined many books which ordinary readers 
never think of looking into. In one or two 
instances, he has, we think, been content with 
late authorities where earlier ones would have 
been more to the purpose. The second paper is 
by Mr. C. Roach Smith, on the Roman villa 
at Morton, in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Smith is 
probably the greatest authority we have on 
Roman Britain south of the Wash; and it would 
be mere impertinence in us to praise his work, 
which is always thoughtful and carefully 
worked out. We wish we could say the same 
of the paper on the Roman remains at Malta. 
The subject is a large one, and worthy of most 
careful and elaborate treatment. We wonder how 
many of the people who have occasion to speak 
of the various ])ukes of Clarence have ever 
considered how the bearers of this title came 
by it, and what is its exact meaning. In 
our own school-boy days we well remember that 
we were much exercised in mind as to where 
Clarence could be, and came pretty confidently 
to the conclusion that it was some place in 
Normandy. Had Mr. Parkinson’s paper been 
before us we should have found a most pleasant 
solution of our difficulties. Mr. Theodore 
Bent’s paper on the tombs at Chilton is an 
interesting contribution to local history. It is 
worthy of attention as showing that the age of 
wanton barbarism is by no means passed away. 
Some of the fingers have recently been broken 
off one of the effigies in this church, and the 
dog on which the feet of another rests has been 
injured. Ifa person wantonly damaged a sculp- 
ture in the British Museum or a cast at South 
Kensington he would be severely punished, and 
no one would ever think of pitying him. The 
treasures in our country churches are as much 
national property as those in museums, and they 
should be as jealously guarded from injury. 


THE second number of Hibernia contains an 
interesting notice (being the second instalment) 
of speeches by Kdmund Burke on “ Paint- 
ing, Philosophy, and Poetry,” on ‘ Piracy in 
Printing,” and on ‘‘ Capital Punishment,” de- 
livered, while Burke was a Trinity College 
student, before a Dublin debating club. The 
same number gives the original version of 
Father Prout’s “ Inaugural Ode to the Author 
of Vanity Fair” (which appeared in the first 
number of the Cornhill Magazine), from a 
hitherto unpublished Ms., with the alterations 
proposed by Thackeray, and those made by 
Mahony himself. It is a curious example of 
the inevitable wane of the minor lights of 
literature that so careful a writer as Prof, 
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Morley should have forgotten the existence of 
the Rev. Francis Mahony, and have stated in 
his recent English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria that the author of The Reliques of 
Father Prout was William Maginn. 


THE sixth and concluding number of the 
Revue de Droit international et de la Législation 
comparée for 1881 has recently appeared. It 
contains an article by Prof. Charles Brocher, of 
Geneva, upon the fundamental principles of 
private international law, more especially with 
reference to the important work, in six volumes 
on civil international law recently completed 
by Prof. Laurent, of Ghent. Prof. Laurent 
is deservedly regarded as the master-mind 
of the philosophical school of law on the 
Continent, while Prof. Brocher is a disciple of 
Savigny, who, in his day, was the master-spirit 
of the historical school. A fifth and concluding 
article, translated by M. Ernest Nys, of 
Brussels, completes the late Prof. Bluntschli’s 
review of the work of the Berlin Congress in its 
bearing upon the Danubian principalities. He 
first discusses the international status of the 
principality of Bulgaria, which has been in 
substance withdrawn from the dominion of the 
Sultan, although it is in form still subject to 
him. He next examines the political condition 
of the — of Eastern Roumelia, having 
a special status intermediate between military 
dependence on the Porte and civil independence ; 
and, lastly, the situation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, occupied and administered by 
Austria-Hungary under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, the Sultan continuing in 
theory in possession of the sovereignty, but 
having, in fact, nothing but the nudum jus, 
Prof. Ullmann, of Innsbruck, contributes a 
paper on Austrian legislation in 1879 and 1880, 
in the course of which he treats of the new 
juridical relations between Austria- Hungary on 
one side and Bosnia and the Herzegovina on the 
other. Advocate Martin, of Geneva, reviews 
the Federal law of Switzerland on the subjects 
of divorce and of the separation of married 
parties, more particularly where the parties are 
strangers resident in Switzerland. The article 
on necrology is of more than ordinary interest, 
and is from the pen of Prof. Rivier, of Brussels. 
It is a very full notice of the distinguished 
career of the late Prof. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg. 
It is proposed to raise a subscription for the 
purpose of founding a prize in honour of his 
memory and for the encouragement of the study 
of comparative public general law, and of the 
law of nations. Prof. Holtzendorf, of Munich; 
Prof. Orelli, of Ziirich ; Prof. Schulze, of Heidel- 
berg; and Prof. Rivier, of Brussels, have under- 
taken to act as a provisional committee. 


THE most valuable article in the Revista 
Contemporanea of January 30 is by D. José 
Barzanallana, a former Minister of Finance, 
on ‘‘The Imposts on the Salaries paid by the 
Treasury during the Nineteenth Century.” 
The vices of this system of discounts, which 
amounted to twenty-five and even to thirty-seven 
per cent. from the salaries, often in arrear, of 
officials not too highly paid, are ably pointed 
out and justly condemned. Some classes, 
indeed, were always exempted, and among 
these, in 1848, appear the ‘‘toreros”! An 
unpublished diary by the Conde de Toreno, of 
travels in Italy in 1839, commences in this 
number; at present it has too much the air of 
a guide-book. Gen. Fernandez de Cordova 
and Sejior Becerro de Bengoa continue their 
respective publications; and Rodriguez Ferrer 
terminates his agreeable narrative of a ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Expedition to the Mines of Almaden.” 











LETTER FROM VENICE. 
Venice: Feb, 2, 1882, 

Tue Venetians have always been held to be 
most critical judges of music and musicians. 
They have, indeed, enjoyed a notoriety for 
cial skill in hissing. It was they who hissed 
erdi’s “ Trovatore;” and for that reason the 
composer will never set foot in their city, It 
was they who jeered at Donizetti’s operas, 
which Europe has afterwards accepted as ex- 
cellent. The saying is, that if you can sing in 
Venice you can sing anywhere. This may have 
been true in the past ; not so now. The Fenice 
Theatre is at present filled with audiences 
who vociferously applaud operas, in themselves 
beautiful, but which are certainly most indiffer- 

ently—nay, most shamefully—performed. 

First, we have had ‘‘ Lohengrin ”—a novelty 
for Venice. There was a talk of Wagner's 
assisting at its production. It is fortunate 
that he was spared such a burlesque of his 
great work. During the rehearsals, the 
impresario discovered that the tenor had no 
voice whatever. When a substitute had been 
found in Signor de Sanctis, the opera, after 
much heralding, was at length produced. 
What a first night! Hlsa was inaudible; 
Ortruda shrieked on provocation ; while the 
tenor did not know his music. The chorus 
wore quaint beards and quainter petticoats, like 
Assyrian bowmen. The scenery was con- 
temptible. There was zealous braying in the 
orchestra; and their leader, from his frequent 
smirks to the audience, seemed convinced that 
it was all Wagner’s fault. His rule seemed to 
be: When in doubt, whip the big drum. After 
“ Lohengrin ” had been given in this melancholy 
fashion for some nights, another treat was 
promised and duly foretold by the journals. It 
was the hackneyed ‘‘Favorita.” A _ rich 
American, a pupil of Lamperti’s, called in the 
bills Signor Scovello, was ambitious, it seems, 
to shine as Fernando. But, in spite of his 
paying a handsome sum for the privilege, his 
total incompetency was plain even to the man- 
agement; and thus the Venetians lost a chance 
of applauding him. On the opening night of 
‘*‘ La Favorita,” everyone was most critical. 
When Leonora came on, the first compliment 
volleyed from many throats was: ‘‘O che 
brutta! O che brutta!” Perhaps this was 
needlessly candid ; but, alas! it was true. And 
her voice was no whit less distressing than her 
face; while the poor little tenor was hissed out 
of sight and hearing. Hoots, jeers, and shrill 
whistling continued until the curtain fell; 
the whole performance was a parody. As 
to repeat the opera with such artists 
was evidently impossible, the impresario 
hastened to find better ones. He has now 
succeeded in engaging a Signora Galletti- 
Gianoli, an elderly lady from Bologna, who may 
once have played Leonora’s part with credit, 
but who has no single qualification for it now. 
Fernando’s music is sung by a promising young 
tenor—Signor Valero—who is a great favourite 
with the Venetians. His voice is at least agree- 
able, and he also makes every effort to look 
affectionately upon his ‘‘angiol di Dio,” the 
veteran Leonora. Both singers have been 
received with enthusiasm, with an applause 
such as in England we would only give to 
a Patti or a Mario. Is this Venice, critical 
Venice, we seem tempted to ask, where music 
and musicians have ever been so sharply dealt 
with ? What has come to the soi-disant connois- 
seurs, who can find pleasure in such trumpery 
operatic performances, where the singers can- 
not sing and the players cannot play ? 

A far more pleasant impression upon music- 
lovers must have been made by Signor Coccon’s 
new Mass, performed on Christmas Eve, and 
again at Epiphany, in the Basilica of St. Mark’s. 
Signor Niccold Coccon is the maestro primario 
of the cathedral, a post once filled by Lotti, 





Marcello, and many another illustrious Vene- 
tian composer. He is a sound musician; and 
this, his latest Mass, is full of beautiful pas- 
sages. His music is at times dramatic rather 
than religious, but it has a gravity of style 
and @ refinement of orchestration which make 
one wonder that it is not more widely known, 
Yet the Masses for orchestra and organ written 
by Signor Coccon for performance in St. Mark’s 
are all preserved in the archives of the cathe- 
dral, and he is unable to let them be printed 
and published. They exist only in MS. For 
Italians this is a great loss; and I feel sure 
that his works would find admirers in France, 
as also in England. 

At the Malibran Theatre, here, Suppé's 
melodious opera “ Boccaccio” draws large 
audiences. The airs in it are most catching; 
and the waltz-tune, with kissing accompani- 
ment, has a close resemblance to Strauss’ ‘‘ Blue 
Danube.” The pit is filled with barcaruoli and 
fishermen, who know every note of the music, 
and clamorously thump for a repetition of their 
favourite numbers. The management should 
produce ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville ”’ without 
delay, for that is the style of music which takes 
the public taste here. In such case we should 
hear every gondolier humming, ‘‘ Just look at 
this;” and the Grand Canal would ring with 
amateur renderings of the ‘‘ Chime Chorus” 
between the incessant shrieks of the penny 
steamboats. Musical Venice, forsooth ! 

To-night the stone-pelted Sarah Bernhardt is 
to appear in ‘“‘ La Dame aux Camélias.” It 
will be interesting to compare her in the part 
with Signora Marini, who has just finished a 
very successful engagement here. She was ex- 
tremely fine in this character; and for passion 
and sincerity of expression the French actress 
will hardly come beyond her. In another letter 
I shall hope to give some account of the way in 
which Mdlle, Bernhardt is received by—critical 
Venice. 

Liszt, the composer, is here; he attended the 
performance last night of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” It is 
not said whether he enjoyed it as much as those 
about him. Let us devoutly hope not. 

Percy E. Pinkerton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LITERARY IDENTITY. 
Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire : Feb. 6, 1882, 

In the exquisite little work which commemo- 
rates the two-thousandth volume of ‘‘ The 
Tauchnitz Series” I observe a passage wherein 
the author, speaking in his own person, doubts 
“whether the general reader will ever distin- 
guish clearly between Miss Amelia Blandford 
Edwards and Miss Matilda Barbara Betham- 
Edwards.” I am exceedingly sorry that such 
should be the opinion of one whose knowledge 
of English culture is doubtless commensurate 
with his knowledge of English literature, And 
I am still more sorry that Prof. Morley, instead 
of merely noting the confusion which is sup- 
posed still to prevail in regard to this point of 
identity, did not use his opportunity to say 
something which might have aided the public 
in distinguishing between two writers whose 
opinions, convictions, and lines of study have 
literally nothing in common. Indeed, I could 
have even thought that the little I have done 
of late years to popularise Egyptology in the 
columns of the AcADEMY might have helped 
to make the distinction of persons somewhat 
clearer. 

To achieve an honourable name in the litera- 
ture of his country is the one reward which 
every earnest author must desire above all 
others ; and Prof. Morley will, I am sure, admit 
that any writer who had been content, in this 
hope, to produce slowly, to forego rapid gains, 
and conscientiously to endeavour at all times 
to do his best was hardly used by Fate if the 
name—the mere name—for which he had 
worked was pronounced to be inextricably 
entangled with that of another. For my own 
part, feel that if I am not known for myself 

have lost the labour of my life; and I do not 
doubt that Miss Betham-Edwards would say the 
same, AmeELIA B, (Blandford) Epwarps. 








THE BASQUE SUFFIX -K. 


6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W.: Jan, 28, 1882. 
My hypothesis does not consist, as M. 
ison supposes, in considering the active 
Singular nominative k as an instrumental suffix. 
lconsider & asan active suffix, which in some 
istances is usually rendered by “by,” and in 











other instances by the subject of a transitive 
verb; but I think, at the same time, that the 
rendering of this & always by “ by” is the only 
way to explain to non-Basques the Basque 
usage of nik in nik egifia, “done by me,” and 
nik egin daut, ‘‘T have made it.” As to the 
instrumental suffix, I never dreamed of it, 
M. Vinson knowing, I suppose, as every Basque 
must know, that the instrumental suffix z, zaz 
(taz), has nothing whatever to do with the 
active suffix &. In fact, nik and nizaz (nitaz in 
the Labourdin dialect) have very different 
significations, the last being ‘‘ by means of me,” 
or ‘through me.” In this phrase: Nola au 
Jaungoikoa-k Profetaren aoa-z (or nizaz) esana 
izan dan (in Labourdin, Nola hau Jainkoa-k 
Profetaren ahoa-z (or nitaz) errana izan baita), 
“as this has been said by God through the 
Prophet’s mouth” (or “through me”), “I” 
and “ the Prophet’s mouth” receive the instru- 
mental suffix z, zaz, or taz, while ‘‘ God,” being 
the agent, is followed by the active suffix k. 

‘*Where an Englishman says,” M. Vinson 
continues, ‘‘ made by me, a Basque says J thing- 
made, ego factum (and not a me factum) ; just as, 
in the same manner, the Dravidian says,” &c. 

Now (without paying the least attention to 
Dravidian, a language, although agglutinative, 
toto coelo distant from Basque) Me Vinson is 
aware, as I think, that nik in nik egiiia, ‘‘ made 
by me,” and nik in nik egifia da, ‘‘it is made b 
me,” are one and the same thing. Will he not 
hesitate to translate nik egifia da by “I is thing- 
made,” or “ego est factum” (‘‘is” and “est” 
being the Basque da), as he does not hesitate to 
translate nik egifia by ‘‘I thing-made,” or “ego 
factum” ? I hope he will, for his own sake. If 
this does not convince him of the unjustifiable- 
ness of his translation I am very sorry, but I 
cannot help it. 

My verbal theory, fully developed in my Verbe 
basque, has already received the approbation of 
competent judges, among whom are the first 
Basque grammarians and philologists. I think 
that I have justified my views in my writings, 
and will abide by my hypothesis until I may 
be compelled to abandon it by the establishment 
of a better one, proved by the observation of 
material facts mt phonetical laws of permuta- 
tion, as mine undoubtedly is in spite of M. 
Vinson’s bold assertions to the contrary. 

I conclude my reply, which will be my last 
communication on this subject, by referring 
the readers of the AcaDEMy to my Verbe 
basque, and bringing to M. Vinson’s recol- 
lection these two very important facts upon 
which is based what it suits him to call 
‘“‘my imaginative theory unsupported by 
facts” —(1) The demonstrative au {s used in 
the translation of the New Testament printed 
at La Rochelle in 1571 (one of the most 
ancient documents of the Basque language) 
with the verbal sense of the imperative 
‘‘have,” in such a manner that au means not 
only ‘‘this,” but also “have it” or ‘ this” 
without a material expression of the verb, 
when this demonstrative intimately unites 
with the pronominal suffixes c (pron. k), ‘‘ thou, 
man;” ‘‘n,” ‘thou, woman;” cue, ‘ you,” 
as in the following examples:—(a) Acts 
xxiii. 11, Paul, au-c bihotz on, ‘“‘ Be of good 
cheer, Paul,” or literally, ‘‘ Paul, this-thou 
heart good,” without expressing ‘‘have;” 
(b) Luke viii. 48, <Alabé au-n bihotz on, 
** Daughter, this-thou heart good ;” (c) Acts 
xxvii. 25, Bihotz on au-gue, “ Heart good this- 
you” (“‘ have it good heart”), The permutations 
of au, according to the Basque phonetical laws, 
are easily deduced (after taking into due 
consideration the nature of the dialectal varie- 
ties) in all the numerous verbal terminatives 
which follow other words. (2) The same de- 
monstrative au explains very well (contrary to 
M. Vinson’s hypothesis and Mr. van Eys’ 
absurd verbel theory) why all the Basque pure 





terminatives belonging to the transitive voice 
always contain, in an obligatory manner, the 
direct regimen, which is expressed by the Latin 
accusative. The Basques, in fact, cannot ex- 
press such phrases as ‘‘I have,” “I hold,” “I 
eat,” “I drink,” otherwise than by “ I have it,” 
“T hold it,” ‘I eat it,” “I drink it,” &o, 
L.-L. Bonaparte, 








San Remo: Jan. 30, 1882. 

If Prince Bonaparte thinks that I want to 
disguise his words in order to attack his theory, 
he is wrong. His unscientific explanation of a 
very simple question is not an iota better for 
adding the ‘‘suppressed words” to the in- 
criminated sentence. 

As my criticism bears entirely (and I think 
with the weight of each word) on Prince 
Bonaparte’s theory, I have not to add one word 
to what I said; others will judge. I only 
must say that the supposition which I simply 
proposed for the sake of clearing up the 
question was precisely meant for those who 
have extraordinary theories about Basque 
grammar; to my mind, the question is very 
plain, and wants no help from examples. 

W. van Eys. 


PS.—The following corrections should be 
made in my letter which appeared in the 


y | AcapEMy of January 21:—For narak, read 


nazak; for n-erak, read n-ezak; for “‘me non 
so,” read ‘* mi non so.” 








THE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIC NUMERALS, 
London: Jan. 30, 1882. 

As I have given some attention to the ciphers 
and numerals used among Semitic populations, 
will you allow me a few remarks on this 
interesting subject raised by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor’s paper ? 

The French scholar de Rougé communicated 
years ago to the Académie des Inscriptions a 
list of ciphers taken from Egyptian hieratic 
papyri, and remarked then that we could trace 
in them the process of decay which by means 
of ligatures generated conventional signs out 
of simple strokes, The signs in this list 
(republished in de Rougé’s Grammaire) give 
such striking parallelism with the so-called 
Arabic ciphers that they are, I think, generally 
accepted by Egyptologists as their prototypes. 

As the Phoenician alphabet was derived from 
the Egyptian hieratic signs, it is natural to 
believe that the ciphers came from the same 
source. The Phoenician ciphers are, in fact, 
clearly derived from the Egyptian hieratic 
signs. In the Sabaean inscriptions the ciphers 
10 and 50 are derived from the Egyptian; but 
5, 100, and 1,000 are expressed by the initial 
letters of each of those numerals, 

In Egyptian the strokes used to express the 
units are straight or horizontal: the ligature 
of the two lines gave 2 (see S. Levi’s List of 
Hieratic Signs, 532 and 576); the three strokes, 
3 (577); the four strokes, two and two over one 
another, gave 4 (534 and 578); the five strokes 
gave 5 (535)—but this number was often ex- 
pressed by a star, not only because it has five 
rays, but also on account of its name, tuu, 
which is the word for ‘‘ five” in Egyptian. 
After five, the system of ligatures shows that 
the second series of units was formed by com- 
bining the ciphers of the first: 5+ 1 = 6, 
5+20r3+4=7,4+4=8,3+34+3—9; 
for 6 and 7 this is evident (536 and 537); for 8, 
the cipher for the days of the month proves it, 
because it is simply 4 twice repeated (538 and 
582). The cipher 9 is written slanting, and 
recals to mind the Babylonian cuneiform 


abbreviation for 9 (A. Sayce’s Grammar, 398). 
The cipher for 10 was in Egyptian an inverted 
U, then by closing it the 0 was formed. It 
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may be objected that the ciphers are written in 
Egyptian from right to left and in Arabic from 
left to right, but the hieratic numerical signs 
again give us the explanation. For the tens, 
the ciphers were not written always one next 
to the other, but often one over the other ; for 
instance, 20 was written by the cipher 2 with 
the sign for 10 under and a little to the right 
(S. Levi's List, 541), 80 that we see here the 
origin of the rigorous decimal system. This 
system was no doubt developed in India, whither 
the Egyptian ciphers were carried, I believe, by 
the early Kushite traders. It may be that the 
writers of the Bactro-Pali alphabet have altered 
the forms of some of the ciphers to make them 
correspond in shape with the initial letters of 
the numerals, as the Sabaeans did for 5, 100, 
and 1,000, and perhaps the Romans for 100 and 
1,000. G. BERTIN. 








THE MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFRIC MISSAL. 
London: Feb. 7, 1882. 


Mr. Bradley seems to admit the probability 
of Swuran tun of the Missal being Svrintone 
of Domesday ; but he thinks the latter is Sour- 
ton. The question thus becomes one of Domes. 
day interpretation, where there are certain data 
to go upon; and if Mr. Bradley will look at the 
dimensions and value of Svrintone, he will be 
convinced that they cannot apply to Sourton, 
which, though of considerable area, comprises 
a large extent of heath and moorland. 

I agree that the modern form of Breg would 
be Bray. This was suggested to me by Prof. 
Earle, and by me, as a query, in 1876. But I 
know of no manor called Bray nearer than 
High Bray, in North Devon, four miles north- 
west of North Molton, which is out of the 
question. Breage, near Helston, was dedicated, 
not to St. Breock, but to St. Breaca (Oliver, 
p- 437). Some particulars of her life are in 

eland (Itin. iii, fol. 4). I admit that no 
properly instructed person would write Brag 
for Brycg; but the Exeter scriptor was probably 
no etymologist, and spelt names by sound only, 
as did the Domesday Commissioners. 
James B. Davipson. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 13,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘The Border 
Line between Farce and Comedy,” by Mr. H. J. Byron. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Recent 
Advances in Photography,” III , by Capt. Abney. 

8.30 pm. Geographical : “‘ The Birthplace and Cradle 
¢ o Mahratta Power in Western India,” by Sir Richard 

emple. 

Tusspay, Feb. 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Mechan- 
ism of the Senses,” V., by Prof. J. G. .icKendrick. 

8pm. Cclonial Institute: ‘* The Progress of Canada 
and the Development of the Great North- West,” by Col, 
T. Hunter Grant. 

8pm. Oivil Engineers: ‘ Air-Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery and its Applications,” by Mr. J. J. Coleman, 

p-m. Photoaraphic. 

Wepwespay, Feb. 15,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Art of 
Turning,” by Mr. P. N. Hasluck. 

8pm. British Archaeological: “ Recent Researches 
and Excavations in Scotland,” by Dr. Pheni. 

Tuurspay, Feb. 16,3 pm. Royal Institution : ‘‘Geograpical 
Distribution of Animals,” by Dr. P. L, Sclater. 

5 pm. Hellenic: “Notes on the Charscters of 
Theophrastus,” by the Rev, E. L. Hicks; “ Hermes on a 
Patera from Bernay,” by Dr. 0. Waldstein; *‘Samothrace 
and the Cabiri,”” by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘*The Economical Use 
of Coal-gas for Lighting and Heating,” by Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong. 

Spm. Linnean: “ Potato Disease and the Theory 
of Fungoid Parasitism,” by Mr. A. Stephen Wilson; 
** Shells of Aden,” by Lieut. T, F. Cockburn. 

8pm. Historical. 

80pm. Antiquaries, 

Fatpay, Feb. 17,8 p.m. Philological: ‘The Distribution ‘of 
the Accent in Greek,” by Mr. ©, B. Cayley; ‘*The 
Aesthetics of Translation, illustrated from Different Ver- 
sions of the Bible.” by Mr. B Dawson, 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Depreciation of Silver 
as it affects Inaia,’”’ by Mr. J. M. Maclean. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: **The Breathing of 
Fishes,’’ by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 

Sarorpay. Feb. 18. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Iliad 
and Udyssey,” by Mr. W. Watkies Lloyd. 








SCIENCE. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Seciety. Vol. I. From 1872-80. Edited by 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Hon. Secretary. (Triib- 
ner.) Mr. Postgate, the indefatigable secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
has in this volume presented England—I hope 
I may add America and the philologists of 
Europe generally—with a really interesting and 
valuable précis of some of the results of philo- 
logical activity at Cambridge during the last 
eight years. Its contents are of the most 
multifarious kind, from restorations of desperate 
Lucilian passages by Munro; lexicographical 
articles and learned monographs by Mayor ; 
discussions on Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
by Dr. Kennedy, Mr. Paley, Prof. Jebb, Mr. 
Verrall; on Aristotle, by Mr. Henry Jackson ; 
on Propertius, by Mr. Burn and Mr. Postgate— 
to remarks on Mr. Roby’s predicative dative, by 
Mr. Allen; English etymologies. by Mr. 
Skeat; Scandinavian inflexions in English, by 
Mr. Magnusson ; the —— of Io, by Mr. 
Birks; Greek army doctors, by Dr. Hager ; 
Etruscan numerals, by Mr. Fennell ; inscrip- 
tions, by Mr. S. Lewis, Canon Raine, and Mr. 
C. W. King. Appended to these are five articles 
on Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Propertius, Servius, 
in 1880, by Messrs. Leaf, R. D. Hicks, H. 
Jackson, J. P. Postgate, and Prof. H. Nettle- 
ship, of Oxford, respectively. These give a 
résumé of what has been written in England 
and abroad on these authors in that year. 
Mr. Nettleship’s is of these perhaps the most 
learned, though somewhat heavy in style; Mr. 
Postgate’s, as might be expected from the 
subject, is the lightest and most readable. His 
estimate of Palmer and Bihrens is judicial and, 
on the whole, as fair as may be expected from 
a rival editor. Mr. Leaf's review of Homeric 
criticism in 1880 is modest, and just long 
enough to make one wish for a little more; 
Mr. H. Jackson’s of Aristotle is disappointingly 
short. The volume is interesting to non-Cam- 
bridge, especially to Oxford, men, as showing 
who are the foremost scholars in the rising 
generation. The exalted positions which the 
classical tripos ideally confers do not always 
correspond to the subsequent eminence of their 
possessors; and there are many who will not 
take their opinion from a careful study of the 
class-lists, but prefer to judge men by what 
they write. Speaking from this point of view, 
and in total ignorance of actual position in any 
class-list, the present writer would venture to 
call attention to the excellent notes supplied by 
Mr. Ridgeway on Aristophanes, Sophocles, and 
Homer (pp. 210, 244), and on 2s(pios dorhp, in 
Hes. Op. 415, by Mr. J. B. Pearson. Those 
who treasure up every opinion of the greatest 
Greek scholar Cambridge has produced since 
Dobree will read with pleasure some papers, 
unfortunately too little in compass, by the late 
Richard Shilleto. Such as are interested in the 
games of the ancients will find their curiosity 
repaid by Mr. H. Jackson’s article on &(vt and 
Mr. Maddock’s on a marble tablet on which are 
engraved the divisions of a backgamm on board 
The former of these, as given in full in the 
Journal of Philology, is, if we mistake not, one of 
the most important contributions to a very 
obscure subject that has been made by a 
modern writer. Mr. Paley appears in his usual 
character in these Transactions, many-sided, 
ingenious, and not wholly convincing. His 
note on the Abu-Simbel inscription (p. 298) is 
worth consideration; and he has the merit of 
contributing a collation of a new MS. of 
Demosthenes’ de falsa Legatione. It is perhaps 
a little disappointing to find that two writers so 
well known and so interesting as Mr. Munro 
and Prof. Jebb are only scantily represented in 








the present volume. Dr. Hayman’s lengthy 
articles on the connexion between the legends 
of Greek tragedy and heroic myth (pp. 213- 
38) and on Prof. Paley’s post-epic or imitative 
words in Homer, though not without value, are 
heavy, and take up a disproportionate amount 
of space. But, speaking generally, the Trans- 
actions are lively enough, and prove the ex- 
pansiveness of the examination system in force 
at Cambridge as contrasted with the deplorable 
tightness of that which exists in the sister 
university. It is well known that lectures to 
classmen on some subjects at Oxford are 
nearly an impossibility—e.g., Lucretius Euri- 
pides Pindar—and that, if they are given, 
it is under protest from the paymaster, who 
complains that such subjects are above the 
heads of most of the men lectured. The wide 
range of the classical tripos makes this 
impossible; and the present volume shows 
that the system inaugurated by Thirl- 
wall and his contemporaries cannot be 
accused of narrowness either in selection of 
subjects or mode of treatment. But what 
lecturer at Oxford has not felt the cramping 
effects of crambe repetita ? R. ELLs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. PATRICK GEDDES ON THE NATURE AND 
FUNCTIONS OF THE YELLOW CELLS OF 
RADIOLARIANS AND COELENTERATES. 

London : Feb, 6, 1882, 

In a communication to the ACADEMY of last 
week ‘‘ Justitia” charges me with, among other 
things, ascribing to Mr. Geddes’ essay on the 
above subject “a novelty” which “would seem 
to have no foundation.” 

The first count is that I attribute to Mr. 
Geddes the discovery of chlorophyll in Convoluta, 
Hydra, or Spongilla, which Mr. Geddes, as 
‘“‘ Justitia” says, ‘‘ has certainly never attributed 
to himself.” I am equally innocent with Mr. 
Geddes. My words were that ‘‘ he proved that 
such animals as Convoluta, Hydra, and Spongilla 
vegetated by their own intrinsic chlorophyll ;”? and 
this ‘“‘ Justitia” confirms by describing his ex- 
periment on Convoluta itself. 

“Mr. Geddes collected the oxygen given off in 

sunlight by a green-coloured Planarian, which led 

him to infer that the green colour was chlorophyll, 
and that the oxygen was given off through its 
agency, as in plants.” 

I did not refer to the discovery of chlorophyll 

in the bodies of these animals, but to the 

discovery of its function—that is, the fact 
that they vegetate by it. The mere presence 
of chlorophyll in an animal may be accounted 
for in another very different way: it may have 
been taken in as food; and there was no call 
on me to name the discoverers of its presence— 
whom “Justitia” is so anxious to bring for- 
ward—since abstracts of papers in the ACADEMY 
are not accompanied by a bibliography of the 
whole subject. In claiming for Mr. Sorby the 
statement that ‘‘chlorophyll-bearing animals 
must have a plant-like nutritive process,” 

‘* Justitia” claims for him only the gift of 

prophecy. It was left to Mr. Geddes to prove it. 

As to the second and main count of my 
ascribing to Mr. Geddes the discovery of the 
unicellular algae, I stated clearly that 
‘‘Cienkowski and others had contended that the 
yellow cells in question were algae, for this reason, 
among others, that they continued to live and 
multiply long after the death of the animal.” 

This sufficiently shows that others had worked 

with some success at this subject. To travel 

farther into the field of bibliography is, as I 

have said, beyond the scope of an abstract. 

Of the authorities quoted, K. Brandt has done 

the most; but his researches published in 

November last can hardly gain priority, since 

Mr. Geddes made his investigations in October, 
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As for Mereschkowsky, whose authority 
“ Justitia” cites, he quotes from Mr. Geddes ! 
and Semper is in exactly the same position as 
Mr. Sorby. He justly remarks, in regard to his 
own speculations on this subject : ‘* No decisive 
answer can be arrived at by this method, and 
only experiment can find one.” Mr. Geddes 
has made the experiment. 

Thirdly, ‘‘ Justitia,” in trying to make out 
that I claim for Mr. Geddes the discovery 
of symbiosis or consortism, points out (as if 
I had omitted reference to it) that this phe- 
nomenon ‘‘has been widely recognised since 
the demonstration of the nature of lichens by 
Schwendener.” Now it will be apparent to 
any impartial mind that the main object of my 
abstracting Mr. Geddes’ paper was to point out, 
as I do, the analogy of the present case to that 
of the lichens, 

** Justitia” finishes by saying, 


“It remains yet to be determined how far these 
minute chlorophyllaceous corpuscles present in the 
tissues of some of the lower animals are really 
symbiotic organisms like the gonidia of lichens— 
how far their presence is due to their having been 
incepted as food (intracellular digestion), and how 
far they are products of the tiesues themselves in 
which they occur,” 


In regard to-this, I can only recommend a 
perusal of Mr. Geddes’ paper with greater care 
than my anonymous assailant has taken in 
bringing these charges against me. 

In conclusion, 1 cannot pass by the short 
homily on scientific morality which “ Justitia” 
preaches to me, with doubtless the praiseworthy 
desire that I should mend my practices. I have 
shown that it was not needed. 

GEORGE MurRRAY. 








‘* MIMETISM ” OR ‘‘ MIMICRY.” 

London : Feb. 6, 1882, 
Will you allow me to point out that, in his 
review of Dr. Cooke’s Freaks and Marvels of Plant 
Life, Mr. Grant Allen appears entirely to have 
overlooked the difficulty in the way of Messrs. 
Bates and Wallace’s explanation of the phe- 
nomena of so-called ‘‘ mimicry ”—yviz., the 
absence of any utility to the “mimicking” 
species in the early stages of the change ? Some 
utility in every step is essential to the hy- 
pothesis of natural selection ; and to this objec- 
tion no satisfactory reply has yet been given. In 
view of this difficulty, it is surely not altogether 
beside the question to point out that instances 
occur in the vegetable kingdom of equally close 
resemblances, the only apparent explanation of 
which, as Mr. Allen himself says, is that of 
“like conditions producing like results;” and 
to suggest that this may also possibly be to some 
extent the cause of so-called ‘‘ mimetic ” resem- 
blances. That Mr. Allen does not carefully 
distinguish between two very different things 
would appear from his phrase ‘‘ the doctrine of 
evolution and natural selection ;”’ these are, in 
fact, two totally distinct hypotheses, many who 
entirely accept the first being unable to admit 
the adequacy of the second to produce the 
multiformity of animal and vegetable life. 
Mr. Grant Allen is severe on Dr. Cooke for his 
use of the term “mimicry.” Can the censor 
himself justify his own and Mr. Bates’s use of 
it, if we are to recur to the strict meaning of 
words? In that case, surely ‘‘ mimicry” 
implies a conscious imitation—an idea which 
Mr. Allen at all events would entirely disavow 

in the case of the South American butterflies. 

ALFRED W. BENNETT. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


A PAPER has been discovered in the archives 
of Venezuela, dated 1780, which gives an his- 
torical summary of early projects for piercing 
the Isthmus of Panama. The first goes back 
to the reign of Philip II. of Spain, who, at the 
instigation of the Viceroy of the Indies, sent 
certain Flemish engineers to investigate on the 
spot the feasibility of the undertaking. Their 
report was altogether adverse; and thereupon 
Philip II. threatened the penalty of death against 
whoever should again bring up the project. 


Mr. A. Eason AND Mr. GEORGE ANDREW 
are about to proceed to Yiinnan-fu for the 
China Inland Mission, after spending some 
time in learning Chinese at Kweiyang-fu. An 
Englishwoman, the first of her sex to venture 
the journey, has lately started from Shanghai 
for j uning-fu, in the Honan province, in the 
person of Mrs. Hunter, the wife of another 
member of the same society. 


During his lengthened residence in Western 
China, Mr. E. Colborne Baber, we believe, was 
so fortunate as to avoid any collision with the 
natives, and would seem to have moved about 
the distant province of Szechuen pretty much 
as he liked. His successor, however, has not 
been equally fortunate, perhaps from lack of 
Mr. Baber’s well-known bonhomie ; at any rate, 
he has been attacked by a Chinese crowd, and 
the house in which his servant took refuge was 
destroyed. 


A LETTER has been received from the French 
explorer Dr. Crevaux, dated December 21, in 
which he states that a steamer has been placed 
at his disposal by the Emperor of Brazil. 
In this he intends to proceed up the River 
Pilcomayo, with a view to investigate the prac- 
ticability of a trade route between the interior 
of Bolivia and the Argentine Confederation. 


M. Mizon, whose departure to join M. de 
Brazza on the Alima we have before alluded to, 
has sent to the French Committee of the Inter- 
national African Association a brief report on 
the Upper Ogowé country, dealing with its 
products and the trade which might be done 
there. Among other things he mentions 
caoutchouc and } age a ; he also says that 
wild pines abound in the forests, and that the 
natives employ the fibre they get from them for 
various purposes, including nets for catching 
game and fish. 


M. P. GAFFAREL discusses in the Revue de 
Géographie the question whether America was 
known to the Greeks and Romans. This he 
answers in the negative; but, on the other 
hand, he gives credence to the story that a 
canoe, with American Indians in it, was washed 
ashore on the coast of Germany shortly after 
the conquest of Gaul by the Romans. 


In the February number of the Monthly 
Record of Geography we find Mr. Joseph Thom- 
son’s interesting notes on the basin of the River 
Rovuma, which he explored last year in the 
vain hope of finding coal for the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. Mr. Chauncy Maples also contributes 
@ paper on a neighbouring and previously 
unknown part of East Africa. In the Geo- 
graphical Notes some interesting archaeological 
information has been got together respecting 
the Caroline Islands from Oapt. Maxwell’s 
official report on a recent cruise among the 
West Pacific groups, and a sketch is given of 
the Rey. S. H. Edgerley’s exploring journey up 
the Old Calabar or Cross River. On the same 
side of the African continent, but south of the 
Portuguese possessions, Ptre Duparquet has 
for some time been studying the region between 
the Cunene and the Orange Rivers from both 
a missionary and a geograpbical standpoint ; 
and we have here a digest given us of the in- 
formation he has collected regarding the Ovampo 





tribes, &c. The last note is & résumé of a con- 
tribution to a German serial on the Great Wall 
of China by Dr. von Mollendorf, who seems to 
have expended a good deal of time and pains in 
arriving at a conclusion which was well known 
to Europeans in North Ohiua more than twenty 
years ago. The remainder of this month’s 
number is chiefly occupied with reports of 
proceedings of foreign societies. A map on an 
unusually large scale is given of the Kovuma 
River and the country to the south, illustrating 
the journeys of Messrs. Thomson and Maples. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Electrical Resistance of a Vacuum.—The opinion 
has long prevailed that vacuous space is a non- 
conductor of electricity. If the electrodes of a 
vacuum tube, which can be gradually exhausted, 
be connected with a Ruhmkorff coil or other 
source of electricity of high tension, it is 
observed that the discharge passes more and 
more readily as the rarefaction is increased. 
At a certain state of the rarefied air, however, a 
limit seems to be reached; and, if the exhaustion is 
continued beyond this point, the resistance in the 
tube increases, and finally becomes apparently 
so great that the discharge ceases to pass. The 
air pressure at which this last phenomenon 
occurs is different in different tubes, as it 
depends upon the width of the tube, the distance 
apart of the electrodes, their nature, and their 
size. The above result has been confirmed by 
numerous observers; and the conclusion has 
been drawn that air (and other gases) when 
reduced beyond a certain state of tenuity is 
incompetent to transmit electricity. Prof. 
Edlund (Philosophical Magazine, January 1882) 
combats this view, and shows that there is 
another way of explaining the apparent absence 
of conductivity in a highly exhausted vacuum 
tube. He cites and discusses numerous experi- 
ments by Gassiot, Pliicker, Hittorf, Gaugain, 
Wiedemann, and others, and gives very strong 
reasons for the view that the high resistance of 
the tube is due to an obstruction to the dis- 
charge which is set up at the surface of the 
negative electrode. This obstruction acts like 
a large resistance, though it is more probably 
of the nature of a counter-electromotive force. 
The actual resistance of the tube may there- 
fore be regarded as composed of two parts, of 
which one depends on the length of the tube, 
and the other only on the nature and size of the 
negative electrode. The latter part is of in- 
significant amount until the pressure is reduced 
to the fraction of a millimétre, when it rises 
rapidly in value, and, as the rarefaction is 
continued, becomes so great as to stop the 
passage of electricity altogether, no matter how 
high the acting electromotive force may be. 
Prof. Edlund arrives at the conclusion that 
vacuous space, so far from being a non- 
conductor, is a good conductor of electricity. 
If this be so, and if the space which separates 
us from the sun readily allow electrical action 
to be transmitted through it, we shall be better 
able to understand the direct electrical action 
which the sun appears to exercise on our globe, 
and the variations of this action during the 
prevalence of sun-spots. We shall be able also 
to admit the measurements of those who have 
observed the aurora borealis (which un- 
doubtedly consists of electrical discharges) at a 
height above the surface of the earth at which 
the tenuity of the air must be far greater than 
anything we can produce in our laboratories. 


The Inter-crossing of Erratics.—It is curious 
to note the way in which the erratics in the 
glacial drift have in many cases crossed each 
otber’s tracks. On the assumption that they 
have been transported by floating ice, such a 
distribution presents no difficulty; while, on 
the hypothesis that the transport has been 
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effected by land-ice, the inter-crossing appears 
at first sight well-nigh inexplicable. The up- 
holders of the iceberg theory have accordingly 
appealed to this anomalous behaviour of the 
erratics as strong evidence in their favour. As 
an answer to their objections, Dr. James Geikie, 
the great advocate of the land-ice theory, has 
written an interesting paper, which he has just 
reprinted from the Scottish Naturalist. So far 
from being antagonistic to his views, he holds 
that the distribution of erratics lends additional 
strength to his position. He regards the com- 
mingling of northern and southern boulders as 
due to the meeting of opposite ice-flows—mers 
de glace from different quarters. The ice of 
the two currents would, on coalescence, become 
deflected by mutual pressure, and, the junction 
between the two ice-sheets not remaining con- 
stant, would oscillate backwards and forwards. 
The paper is, in the main, an answer to the 
views of Mr. D. Mackintosh, a geologist who 
has done much good work in tracing the dis- 
tribution of erratics, and who favours the ice- 
berg theory. 


Dr. D. J. CunnineHam, of Edinburgh, has 
been appointed Professor of Anatomy at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. 


WE understand that Mr. F. M. Balfour, of 
Cambridge, has refused the Chair of Natural 
History in Edinburgh University, vacant by the 
resignation of Sir O. Wyville Thomson. The 
candidates now most talked about are Prof. E. 
Ray Lankester, and Prof. Young, of Glasgow. 


EXPERIMENTS are being made to establish 
permanent communication between the two 
islands of Mauritius and Réunion by means of 
heliographs stationed high up on the mountains 
in each. The intervening distance is about 
100 miles. Besides commercial and other 
advantages, it is hoped that the approach of 
storms might be anticipated by this means. 


“Tue Eartn’s TREELESS ReGions” is the 
title of an interesting article by Prof. J. D. 
Witney, of Cambridge, Mass., which will appear 
in the March part of Science for All. 


Messrs. MAoMILLAN have published as a 
pees the lecture delivered at the Midland 
nstitute, Birmingham, by Prof. Robert 8. 
Ball, Royal Astronomer of Ireland, which 
attracted so much attention when printed in 
Nature under the title of ‘‘A Glimpse through 
the Vorridors of Time.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. TRUBNER have ready a Dictionary of 
the Asante and Fante language, called Tshi 
(Chee Twi), by the Rev. J. G. Christaller, of 
the Basel German Evangelical Mission. The 
book has also a grammatical Introduction, with 
Appendices on the geography of the Gold Coast 
and other subjects. 


M. Lovis Havet, maitre de conferences de 

hilologie latine & la Faculté des Lettres de 

aris, will succeed the late Charles Graux as 
= of the Revue critique in the department of 
classics. 


TnE Archivio glottologico, edited by Prof. 
Arcoli, will shortly publish a monograph by 
Signor Flechia upon ‘‘ Place-names in Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal.” 


In announcing the appearance of a new series 
of ‘‘ Romanische Forschungen,” to be issued by 
Deichert, of Erlangen, under the editorship of 
Herr Vollmiéller, the Revue critique comments 
upon the tendency in Germany towards the ex- 
cessive multiplication of learned serials. In this 
particular department there are already the 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie and the 
Romanische Studien. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Harwe1an Socrety.—(Friday, Jan. 27.) 


Grorce W. MarsHAtt, Esq., in the Chair.—This 
being the annual meeting, the Report and balance- 
sheet were read by tne Hon. Secretary. The 
number of members on the roll—namely, four 
hundred—had been maintained. ‘The Visitation 
of Yorkshire in 1564” had been published as the 
volume for 1881; and the Register section had 
published ‘‘The Kegisters of St. Thomas Apostle, 
London,” for the same year. After paying all 
demands, the society has a balance of £504 with 
the bankers, in addition to an investment of £632 
Consols. The publications in the press are the 
second volume of ‘‘ The Visitation of London in 
1633,” under the editorship of Dr. Howard and 
Col Chester; and ‘‘ The Visitation of Cheshire in 
1580,” by J. Paul Rylands, Esq.; also ‘‘ The 
Registers of St. Michael, Cornhill.” The Earl of 
Arran was elected to fill the vacancy on the list of 
vice-presidents. Sir John Maclean and D. G. 
Cary-Elwes, Esq., who retired by rotation from the 
council, were re-elected; and J. Paul Rylands, 
Ksq., was elected on the council in place of the 
late Mr. F. Barber. It was announced that any 
back volumes that were in print could be obtained 
by members only at the subscription price of one 
guinea. 


Roya Society or oo Wednesday, 
eb. 1 

Str Patrick De CoiquHoun in the Chair.—Sir 
Collingwood Dickson read a paper on ‘‘ Dr. Faustus 
and the Legends connected with him,” contributed 
by Sir P. De Colquhoun. It was contended that 
Dr. Faustus was unquestionably an_ historical 
personage, as his death is mentioned by Gesner, 
who compares him to Paracelsus, and as he is 
referred to in Luther’s ‘‘Table-Talk.” The oldest 
account of Faustus, in which it is stated that he 
was born at Roda, near Weimar, goes back to the 
year 1587. 


Socrety or AnTIQUARIES.—( Thursday, Feb. 2.) 


EpwIn FresuHFieip, Fsq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Middleton exhibited some bronze bracelets, 
two silver finger-rings, and a few other objects 
found in the Roman villa at Fifehead Neville, 
Dorset. Both the rings bear Christian devices— 
one, the /abarum, and the other, the labarum with 
a dove and olive branch. The coins found were 
principally of the times of Constantine and Gratian. 
—Mr. Baigent exhibited a drawing of the arms of 
Milton, or Middleton, Abbey, Dorset, from a 
window in Ibberton church, Dorset, which differ 
from the engraving in Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, 
the baskets having a handle across the top, and the 
loaves projecting considerably above the baskets. 
The tinctures also are different, the field being 
azure, the baskets argent, and the loaves or. The 
letters J. T occur round the shield, and are 
perhaps the initials of John Towning, rector about 
1470, in whose time the church was rebuilt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—(Thursday, Feb. 2.) 


J. Hitton, Esg., in the Chair.—Mr. J. H. Middle- 
ton read some notes on Ashburnham House and the 
site it occupies, The paper described the various 
remains of the Abbey buildings of Westmioster 
which form part of Ashburnham House—remains 
of all dates, from the eleventh to the eighteeenth 
century ; and the many changes of ownership 
which the house and its site had undergone were 
enumerated. It appears that the present houre 
was built by Sir John Ashburnham, about 1630, 
and that there is distinct evidence to show that 
Inigo Jones was the architect.—Mr. F. C. J, 
Spurrell described the great collection of shallow 
pits on the north coast of Norfolk, and added 
accounts of similar large groups, such as the pen- 
pits and others, in various parts of this country and 
abroad. He pointed out that these great collec- 
tions of pits, in contradistinction to minor 
collections, were all, as far as he knew at present, 
connected with the earliest traces of the use 
and manufacture of iron, Taken as a whole, 
he did not doubt that they were dwellings and 
true hut circles, and that they could be dis- 
tinguished from iron or stone mines. The sim- 
plicity of their construction, and the comparatively 








slight traces of permanent occupation in some 
instances, denoted their temporary use, and showed 
that they were the shelters and dwellings of tribes 
collected together for limited periods (probably in 
summer), and that the paucity of relics of utensils, 
&c., denoted poverty. It was possible that some of 
them might represent the huddling together of a 
population driven to extremity by an invading host, 
such asthe Romans. In comparison with the largest 
groups of the true Stone age, they suggest a great 
increase in the population in general.—Mr. Spurrell 
exhibited a large collection of Palaeolithic flint 
implements from new situations, recently found in 
the gravels of the Thames, and the Darenth and 
Medway in Kent.—Mr. Middleton laid before the 
meeting a large plan of Westminster Abbey, show. 
ing the site of Ashburnham House.—The Rev. H. 
Kempson exhibited a parcel-gilt silver pomander, 
late sixteenth century, of the utmost beauty, open- 
ing out into eight segments, each forming a bor 
inscribed for different scents. When closed, this 
object presents a surface delicately ornamented 
with naked figures and foliage chased in silver.— 
Mr. H. S. Harland sent a roughly chipped flint 
“skinning” knife from Yorkshire.—Mr. G. M, 
Atkinson exhibited an early eighteenth-century re. 

eater watch in pierced and engraved silver case.— 
— Mr. A. E. Griffiths came a first instalment of 
portions of British urns and bones lately found at 
Hampton Wick.—Mr. Spurrell exhibited a small 
pewter cup, in shape like a posset-pot, contained 
in an embossed and gilt leather case. 


PurtoLoaicaL Socrety,—(Friday, Feb. 3.) 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, V.-P., in the Chair.—The 

pers read were: (1) ‘‘Observatiuns on dhe 
Partial Corectiuns of English Spellings approovd by 
the Filolojical Society,” by Mr. H. Vogin, of 
Amsterdam. Mr. Vogin proposed to keep a 
difference of spelling where there was a difference 
of meaning. e would also spell ‘' would,” wulld; 
*‘could,” cwd; ‘‘onion,” wnyun; ‘** stomach,” 
stummac; ‘‘ of,” ov.—Mr. Henry Sweet then pro- 
posed that the society should modify its corrections 
to meet the views of the American Philological 
Society, and give up the change of ie to ee, and of 
oo for o. He was asked to communicate with Prof. 
March on the subject.—(2) Mr. Sweet’s ‘‘ Notes 
on Points in English Grammar.” The definition of 
a pronoun: it was a general noun, one of general 
application. ‘‘Special and general adjectives” : 
‘green, big,” &c., being special; and ‘‘ this, that, 
some, all, few,” &c., being general, or of general ap- 
plication. The province of grammar : it deals with 
the general facts and laws of language, while 4 
dictionary deals with the special facts. 


ToproGRAPHIcAL Soctety or Lonpon.—(Friday, 
Feb. 3.) 


Tue Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, President, in the 
Chair.—The Report of the committee was 

The preparation of the View of London, by van 
den Wyngaerde, the firat of which has already 
been issued, has required great care, and necet- 
sarily occupied much time; but the remaining 
portion is now in a very forward state, and will be 
ready for publication in afew months. It is pro- 
posed that, when several maps of a particular period 
have been — a volume descriptive of all of 
them shall be issued. By this means the repetition, 
which would be unavoidable in several descriptions, 
will be saved, and the further advantage of com- 
parison of details will be obtained. Another branch 
of the society’s work which is of paramount im- 
portance is that of registering the various change# 
that are contioually taking place in Loodon. For 
this Mr. Emslie has prepared a view of the excava- 
tions at Leadenhall, showing the relics of the old 
buildings; and Mr. Milliken has made seve 
drawings on wood of houses that have been pulled 
down within the last year or so. These will be 
engraved, and form an Appendix to the Report. 
Another Appendix will consist of a notice of the 
articles in newspa and magazines on London 


published during the year 1881. By the publica 
tion of an annual volume with these features, and 
others which may subsequently be added, the com- 
mittee hope that a series of the greatest value 2 
elucidation of the history of London may gradually 
be formed, Extracts from the Calendars of State 
Papers are being proceeded with, and will probably 
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be printed soon after the completion of Wyngaerde’s 
View. In addition to these extracts, Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley has proposed to compile a handbook of 
London topography which should contain a rapid 
sketch of what has been done in the subject, and 
what is still left for a London Topographical Society 
to do. An account of the work done by other 
societies, such as the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological and the New Shakspere, in advance- 
ment of the object all have at heart, will be added 
in an Appendix. 


SHORTHAND Socrery.—(Monday, Feb. 6.) 
CoRNELIUS WaLrorpD, Esq., President, in the 
Chair.—The society have arranged to acquire the 
quarterly magazine, Shorthand, in which to pub- 
lish their proceedings under the editorship of 
two members of the council.—Dr. Westby-Gibson 
exhibited a copy of the Letters of Junius published 
in 1771, containing a great number of brief notes in 
shorthand and cryptography hitherto undecipher- 
able, but of which he (Dr. Westby-Gibson) had 
discovered the key, The book originally belonged 
to Horne Tooke.—Mr. J. R. Rundell read a paper 
on the nine vowel-positions of the ‘‘ Civil Service 
Shorthand” method ; and a discussion followed. 



































FINE ART. 
THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 


HOUSE. 
(Second Notice.) 


Ir seems hard that, after a hundred years of 
oblivion, the two fine works of Hugh Robinson 
which have been sent to the ‘‘ Old Masters’” 
exhibitions by Mr. Teesdale (one last year and 
one this) should not have been hung on the 
line. It is true that they are large and simple 
in design, and do not require close inspection 
to reveal their merit; but it would have been 
interesting to examine more nearly the hand- 
ling of an artist so little known who, as a 
youth, painted these remarkable works when 
Reynolds and Gainsborough were at the zenith 
of their fame—works which, if they recal 
somewhat of the feeling of the latter artist, 
are original in style aud execution. ‘‘ The 
Piping Boy ” is a charming composition, sober 
but sweet in its colour, excellent in draw- 
ing, perfectly simple and natural, without a 
touch of the false rusticity which Gainsborough 
affected, or the forced expression which Sir 
Joshua so often gave to similar subjects. 
When we know that it was painted before 
the artist was twenty-four, and that all the 
pictures he painted after he arrived at that age 
were lost in the sea about the time of the artist’s 
death, it is plain that opportunities of examining 
his work cannot frequently occur. For this 
reason alone itis to be regretted that this picture 
should haye been hung above the large, un- 
interesting, badly preserved Turner which oc- 
cupies so large a space below it, and might 
have been hung nearer the ceiling with great 
advantage to itself. Nor are the works of 

ranz Hals so common as to make us satisfied 
with the position assigned to two of them in the 
second room. Both of them seem to be fine 
works; and his portrait of himself (88), belong- 
ing to Mr. Mainwaring, is of particular interest, 
and brimming with life and humour. A third 
Hals, Mr. Walter’s “ Portrait of a Man” (123), 
1s not so characteristic, and is, moreover, much 
damaged, especially in one eye. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that ‘‘the line” in this room 
18 well occupied. 

The present exhibition affords a good oppor- 
tunity for comparing the works of the English 
Teniers (Wilkie) with his Dutch original. 
Here are three scenes of card-players—one by 
the former (34) and two by the latter (85 and 
93). Teniers has the advantage in pearly bright- 
ness of colour and expressiveness of touch, 
Producing a greater result with less work, and 

thieving a general luminousness of effect which 

English successor never quite reaches; but 









































Wilkie him in humour and variety of 
character, in truth of gradation both of colour 
and light and shade, giving (that is to say, in this 
picture of the card-players) a more perfect pic- 
ture of a more interesting scene. Nor do I think 
that there is any figure in any of Teniers’ pic- 
tures here that can compare in the perfection of 
its expressive drawing with that red-jacketed 
rustic who, with his back to you, is scratching 
his head in the vain hope of stimulating his 
brain. But this picture of Mr. Walter’s is the 
highest level of Wilkie, and he reached it in a 
few pictures only, whereas Teniers varies little, 
and his level as a painter is therefore on the 
average much higher than Wilkie’s. The Earl 
of Kilmorey’s “Oard-players” (93) and Mr. 
Samuel Sandars’ ‘‘ Le Chapeau rouge” (85), the 
pictures to which I allude, are only two out of 
several very fine specimens of the Dutch master 
now to be seen at Burlington House. The Earl 
of Strafford sends ‘‘Le Bonnet rouge” (89) 
and Mr. Alfred Buckley a ‘‘ Temptation of St. 
Anthony” (84), in which the demons, by their 
batrachian character, are fancies singularly 
suggestive of the land of dykes and ponds in 
which they were bred. Of outdoor scenes by 
this artist, the Queen sends a ‘‘ Kermesse ” (88) 
of singular vigour; but of all the Teniers here 
none has more beauty than Ool. Legh’s ‘‘ Skittle- 
players” (59)—beauty, such as Teniers knew, 
of clear Dutch air and silvery transparent sky 
—beauty also of composition (artfully accidental) 
of slanting post and tilted gable, of lines of 
straightdyke and curves of cloud and tree, of plea- 
santly disposed clusters of boors—composition, 
in fact, of one beauty out of many uglinesses. 
Not the least interesting subject for stud 
in this delightful room is the manner in whic 
Scripture scenes were treated by Dutch artists in 
the seventeenth century. If any excuse were 
needed for their unlearned and untravelled 
fashion, it might be found in the fact that, to 
this day, ignorant peasants cannot realise scenes 
in which the characters have any other set- 
ting than their own, or have a foreign wee 
of feature and unaccustomed clothes, hat 
to us seems most incongruous in the Queen’s 
picture of ‘Christ and ar Magdalene at 
the Tomb” (117)—the broad-brimmed hat, the 
spade, the neatly trimmed box-edging—would 
seem natural enough to those who never dreamt 
of places where such things were not. That 
Rembrandt should, in this fine picture, have 
given us so majestic an effect of light, and 
such nobility to the angels—that he should, in 
spite of the commonplaces I have mentioned, 
have invested the scene with so much super- 
natural grandeur and mystery —argues the pos- 
session of a very strong imagination. The con- 
trast between the rich warm light of the sun 
which floods the garden and the glory which 
emanates from the angels is singularly impress- 
ive; nor does the picture want much of that 
dignity of design which is so visible in his 
etching of ‘‘The Raising of Lazarus,” his 
‘« Woman taken in Adultery ” (in the National 
Gallery), and his ‘‘Simeon” at the Hague. 
Notwithstanding these fine qualities, it cannot 
be compared in its beauty as a picture to 
the well-known work belonging to Mr. 
Boughton Knight (101), which has nothing 
supernatural about it except the genius of the 
artist. It needs the Catalogue to tell us that 
this interior of a large room, with a child asleep 
in a cradle and the two seated women, is a 
“Holy Family;” but for arrangement of chiar- 
oscuro, for transparency of dim light permeating 
through the wah large chamber, for subtle 
painting of the shadows on the wall, and the 
shades among the rafters, nothing finer has 
ever been done. That such a rich golden effect 
penetrating to obscure corners, and strongly 
illuminating woman and child, could be pro- 
duced in reality by one poor candle is a ques- 
tion it would be ungrateful to discuss. It this 








picture does not impress one with any special 
“holiness,” it is at Soak not wanting fo rever- 
ence—a quality which seems to me absolutely 
lacking in Jan Steen’s ‘‘ Marriage Feast at 
Cana” (54). What Rembrandt is to Raphael, Jan 
Steen is to Paul Veronese, and this picture of 
Mr. Walter’s, if it has none of the dignity 
of the great Venetian, has much of his skill 
in composition. It is indeed admirabl 
arrang and marvellously painted, an 
in the forward groups, especially, as fresh 
and sparkling as if painted yesterday. 
Full of invention, rich in human nature, 
unsurpassable in the easy rendering of every 
variety of substance and colour, a storehouse 
of human observation and artistic skill, it is an 
endless mine of harmless pleasure to all who can 
view it divested of any Scriptural significance. 
Reverence was not in the nature of Jan Steen, 
or, at least, it is not apparent in his art—except 
for burgomasters, perhaps. If not reverence, 
there is at least a sense of the dignity of both a 
burgomaster and his daughter in Lord Penrhyn’s 
splendid example of this master (238). If we 
ey either of these figures with that of Christ 
in the “‘ Marriage Feast,” we see at once how 
difficult it was for the artist to imagine a dignity 
greater than that which hehad seen. Such may 
have also been the case with Adrian van Ostade, 
but at least he had reverence for the unseen, 
and could paint it. Although the sceue is a 
Dutch cottage, and the actors in the likeness of 
Dutch peasants, there is a spell as of true 
worship, a sanctity, homely but unmistakeable, 
hushing the group surrounding the cradle of his 
“‘ Nativity ” (91). Mr. Walter may well be envied 
the possession of this precious picture. It is 
the real scene from the New Testament trans- 
lated into Dutch. Of this, the most refined and 
tender iu feeling of all the Dutch painters in 
small, there are several other choice examples 
here. Mr. Alfred Buckley’s ‘‘ Schoolmaster and 
Scholars” (120) is, perhaps, the finest of these, 
as it is the most interesting; but Mr. Walter’s 
“Man looking out of Window” (116) and the 
Queen’s ‘‘ Boor and his Wife” (114) are so ex- 
cellent that comparison is difficult. 

Among the other Dutch pictures not pre- 
viously alluded to in these pages, but very 
worthy of attention, are the Ouyps, Sir George 
Phillips’ ‘‘ Landscape” by Paul Potter (69), 
Mr. Walter’s two perfect examples ot Maas (98 
and 103), and Rembrandt’s magnificent sketch 
of his ‘* Cook,” which belongs to Mr. Bough- 
ton Knight (234). No reference to Sir David 
Wilkie’s work as seen in this exhibition should 
close without notice of his unfinished picture 
of “School,” lent by Mr. John Graham (255). 
What there is of it was painted in the year of 
his death, and could scarcely be finer. Masterly 
it is, and luminous enough to make Turner, if 
he had seen it, add yet more black to the 
funereal sail that droops above his “ Burial of 
Wilkie.” Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
AT PHILAE, 
Assouan: Jan. 4, 1882, 

In February last year an American, who modestly 
concealed his name in his written appeal to the 
public to preserve the result of his labours, 
partly excavated a very interesting early Chris- 
tian church of basilican plan upon the Isle of 
Philae, and left a sum of money for the com- 
pletion of the work, which has been well and 
effectively done. 

The church is situate a little to the north of 
the Great Temple of Philae, and the apse seems 
to point somewhat to the east of north. Itisa 
building of considerable size, and is mainly 
constructed of ancient hewn stones, many of 
which bear Egyptian sculptures in relief, hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and royal cartouches. At 
the north-eastern angle, outside these, is a boldly 
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sculptured cross within a border. The walls of 

the apse and lateral chapels seem to have been 
entirely built of hewn stone; but, while the rest 
of the walls of the church were of the same 
massive construction, to the height of seven 
feet from the pavement, the fabric above that 
elevation was made of crude brick. The church 
was divided into four portions:—(1) the nave 
proper, with a narrow space extending at the 
same level as far as the steps leading up to the 
side chapels; (2) an area of considerable size 
raised oue step above the nave, and probably 
originally separated from it by a screen with 
granite pillars, of which the bases still remain ; 
(3) the altar platform, which projected forwards 
at the height of one steep step in front of the 
apse; and (4) the apse itself, with a lateral 
chapel at the same level upon either side. 
There are two doorways in the east and west 
walls, close to the south end of the nave, and 
four windows in the east and west walls 
respectively and one larger one in _ the 
south front. A small platform of stone in the 
floor of the nave near the eastern door may 
mark the site of the font; but there is another 
under the western side of the south window 
whereof the purpose is not obvious. A stone in 
the floor has one pair, and another two pairs, of 
incised footmarks, with Coptic inscriptions. In 
the west aisle, if such it may be called, is a 
truncated gravite pillar, apparently in situ. 
The most interesting object, however, is found 
in the raised space immediately in front of the 
altar. Here a large slab of red granite is seen 
lying in the pavement; but excavations to the 
south have proved it to be the site of the 
monolithic Naos, chapel, or shrine of the great 
Temple of Philae, of which the only similar 
monument existing in situ is that in the Temple 
of Kdfou. The Philae monolith is externally 
eight feet two inches in height by two feet ten 
inches in width, and internally three feet five 
inches by one foot seven inches. It is sur- 
mounted by a frieze of uraei, below which are 
two winged disks, one above the other, and has 
a hieroglyphic inscription running round the 
top and sides. The glare of the midday sun 
was so great that I could not distinguish upon 
it the cartouche of any king. In front of this 
monolith lies in the pavement another slab of 
blackish granite, of which the dimensions are 
seven feet three inches and a-half by three feet 
one inch. It may be hoped that, if these 
objects are removed, care will be taken to fill 
up the hole to the level of the platform, so as 
not to interfere with the plan of the church, for 
Egyptologists have hitherto showed far too little 
regard for the early Christian antiquities of 
Egypt. The apse and lateral heykels are about 
nine feet in depth. In the north wall of the 
apse was a niche carved in stone; it is sculp- 
tured with a sort of scallop design, with an 
elegant interlacing border, at the top of which 
is a cross. At the entrance of the apse stands 
a truncated granite pillar, which may, perhaps, 
have served to support the altar slab, although 
its height—three feet six inches and a-half— 
may seem excessive for that purpose. Of the side 
chapels, that on the west of the apse is entered by 
a door from the church, that on the east from the 
apse: in the latter isa stonealtar. Theinternal 
dimensions of this basilica are as follows :— 
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South wall of nave to first step... 18 il 
First step to apse... . wo BW 8 
Depthofapse .. .. «w. 9 O 
46 2 

Platform in front of apse... ... 13 3 
Width of church ... eee -. 35 6 
Widt» of apse eee ois 9 9 
Platform befure the apse ... 18 4 


GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 





Mr, Andrew McCallum partly cleared the 











south end of this basilica in 1874, and dis- 
covered the font (a rude stone basin about 
two feet in diameter), which was then quite 
perfect. AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF A WALL-PAINTING AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
London: Feb. 8, 1882, 

An interesting discovery has just been made 
_— of the monastic buildings of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The large upper hall in the western range, 
once occupied by the cellarer, is now divided 
up into rooms for a canon’s residence. In the 
course of some repairs now going on, the canvas 
lining in one of these rooms was stripped off ; 
underneath, fine oak sendiiiin--deiioenn in 
date—was discovered, and under the panelling 
the wall was found to be covered with a well- 
designed painting of the time of Henry VIII. 
This painting is in black and white, done in 
tempera on plaster; the design, which is drawn 
with great boldness and freedom of execution, 
is strongly Holbeinesque in character. Thore 
is an oval shield, charged with France and 
England quarterly, with the lion and dragon 
supporters; at the sides, human figures growing 
out of flowing arabesque scroll-work, which 
covers the wall in large sweeping curves. The 
design is white, with black outlines and shading 
on a black ground. The discovery is an in- 
teresting one, as English wall-painotings of this 
date are very rare. The preservation of these 
examples is due to the fact that oak panelling 
was fixed over them before they had time to 
suffer from age or exposure. It seems probable 
that this decoration was executed soon after 
the suppression of the Abbey and the seizure 
of the monastic buildings by the Crown; 
hence, possibly, the introduction of the royal 
arms in so conspicuous a way. The part of this 
painting which comes on the outside wall 
seems to have perished from damp soaking 
through the plaster. A large part of the probably 
well-preserved painting on the inner wall still 
remains hidden, as it is only in one of the sub- 
divisions of the Great Hall that the wall-linings 
have been stripped off. 

J. Henry MIDDLETON. 








** RESTORATION IN ITALY.” 
London : Feb. 4, 1882, 

I have read with interest the report of the 
meeting of the committee of the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, in the 
ACADEMY of January 28. To all who mean 
well we wish well, and well-meaning, assuredly, 
are the gentlemen of this society. 

Yet, now and again, in some moment of haste, 
I feel that I could not be sorry to see that dili- 
gent body transported to another clime, and to 
see @ new base chosen for its operations. 

But that Italy should be chosen (our fair 
‘**' Woman country” by “ Earth’s male lands” 
beloved) I had not hoped. Nevertheless, what 
must be must be. If the campaign is opened, I 
can wish it success. Let me only express a 
hope that the society will take pains to get very 
careful information as to what restorations are 
proposed, and as to the propriety of those 
already in progress. 

The poverty of the Italian people is, perhaps, 
the best safeguard we can obtain that they will 
not too hastily destroy cold work to make place 
for new. Indeed, there is wanted in Italy 
(more even than a society to force her to allow 
her neglected buildings to lapse and fall through 
sheer rottenness to the ground) a society fur- 
nished with money and taste that may help her 
to preserve some of her treasures from decay 








while yet there is time. Such rottenness and 
danger of lapse had come already to the lovely 
loggia of the Bigallo. The Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings is possibly 
aware that this building has a ‘‘ lean-to” roof 
which abuts upon the side wall of a certain 
orphan asylum. The venerable roof of the 
said asylum has been allowed from time im- 
memorial to discharge its drippings upon 
the unprotected Bigallo. The result is easy 
to understand. The Bigallo rotted; its fres- 
coes peeled. Fifteen years ago they were 
bright, and are well remembered by many. 
Incredibly quickly they disappeared. But for 
the timely energy of a citizen, Florence would 
have lost one of her most beautiful buildings. 
As to the manner in which the restorers’ work 
may in this instance be done, I can form no 
present idea; but there is good reason, I think, 
to hope that the alarm so ane | expressed will 
prove to have been ill-founded. Pictorial art 
in Italy may have lost its ancient motif, but 
her craftsmen’s traditions have at least not yet 
died out. I believe that the restoration of the 
Bigallo will be careful and reverent. From 
the window of the room I occupied in Florence 
the roof of the building could be seen. In 
mending that roof the restorers have placed 
new tiles only where it was absolutely neces- 
sary, which is to say that one-half perhaps 
will be new. The effect of this plan is not 
ere that it is reverential none will 
eny. 

In the case of the Bigallo, and in’a hundred 
cases besides, the fault lies in the fact that they 
were not restored long ago. The builders have 
come too late, and not too soon. 

I have seen it indignantly stated that the 
churches of Santa Felice and Santa Maria in 
Florence are to be restored. It may be remarked 
by the way that the last-named building has 
much stunted and unlovely herbage growing 
between the joints of the masonry on its fagade. 
It is likely that these vegetables did not form 
part of the original design, and it is at leasta 
tenable view that their removal would con- 
stitute a justifiable reparatory act. But be this 
as it may, and speaking now to the general 

uestion of church restoration, English or 

talian, the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings does not seem to have it con- 
stantly in mind that quite a considerable number 
of people are still church-goers in the old sense 
of the word, and are even known (as Swift on 
a like occasion has remarked) ‘‘ to take a sort 
of pride in the appellation.” And many church- 
goers may think, after all, that a ruinous pile is 
less precious a thing than a water-tight place of 
assembly. 

The Italians habitually neglect their build- 
ings and the treasures of art which they hold. 
For one building or one fresco that the restorers 
have injured, there are dozens that have been 
allowed to fall prematurely into decay. The 
already considered case of the Bigallo and the 
frescoes of Andrea del Sarto in the cloisters of 
the Recollets may be mentioned only as striking 
instances of neglect well-nigh universal. 

ERNEST RADFORD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AT a general assembly of the Royal Academy, 
held on February 6, Mr. Joseph Edgar Boehm, 
sculptor, was elected an Academician. 


THe Assyrian collection of the British 
Museum contains a bronze flat bowl or plate, 
which, being greatly damaged, had hitherto 
been overlooked. On a recent examination, 
this plate has been found to be covered with 
Egyptian heiroglyphs. So far as can now be 
ascertained, the signs do not give any sense, a0 
appear to have been only drawn as ornaments. 
It has been conjectured that the Assyrians 
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borrowed the pattern of their bronze plates from 
Egypt, and this specimen seems to confirm the 
conjecture, 


THE evacuation of the great temple of Luxor 
will begin to take place almost immediately, 
and wil, be completed next month. The work 
of demolition and excavation will be commenced 
in October next. 


WE hear that Mr. Tuer’s handsome book on 
Bartolozzi and his Works, published less than 
two months ago, is almost out of print. The 
large-paper copies can no longer be obtained, 
and the price of the quarto edition will be 
raised immediately. 

A view of Hawarden Castle, the residence 
of Mr. Gladstone, has been engraved on steel 
for issue with the forthcoming part of Our Own 
Country, published by Messrs, Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. 


Tue first general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies for the pre- 
sent year will be held at 22 Albemarle Street, 
on Thursday, February 16, at 5 pm. The 

apers read will be ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Eievadtons of Theophrastus,” by Rev. E. L. 
Hicks; ‘‘ Hermes on a Patera from Bernay,” 
by Dr. C. Waldstein ; and on ‘‘ Samothrace and 
the Cabiri,” by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie. 


On Monday, February 14, Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co. will begin the sale of the collection of 
engraved portraits formed by Dr. E. J. Waring 
in illustration of Granger’s Biographical History 
of England, together with the MS. notes and 
additional portraits of the Rev. Mark Noble, 
author of the continuation of that work. The 
sale will also include a considerable number of 
etchings by the old masters, fancy subjects by 
Bartolozzi, proofs from the Liber Studiorum, &c. 


THE seventh annual exhibition of paintings 
on china by lady amateurs and artists will be 
held in Messrs. Howell and James’s galleries 
during the months of May, June, and July. 
All works will be submitted to the inspection 
of the judges, Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., 
and Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A.; and only such 
as are approved by them will be exhibited. 


At the meeting of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute on February 3, a paper was read on 
“Ashburnham House” by Mr. J. Henry 
Middleton; and a resolution was passed unani- 
mously condemning the transfer of this historic 
building from the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster to Westminster School. 


Wits the fall of M. Gambetta, both M. 
Antonin Proust and the Ministry of Fine Arts 
have disappeared. M. Paul Mantz takes his 
place, with the subordinate title of Director- 

neral of Fine Arts, under M. Jules Ferry, 

inister of Public Instruction. At the same 
time, M. Proust has been elected President of the 
Société de l'Union centrale des Arts décoratifs, 
which will hold an exhibition on May 1 in the 
Palais de l’Industrie. While giving all credit 
to M. Proust for the enlightened energy that he 
displayed during his short tenure of office, we 
cannot but regard the whole circumstances as 
proving the undesirability of making the ad- 
ministration of fine arts a branch of party 
politics, 

THE literature and art of the Magazine of Art 
for February are almost equally good. It need 
scarcely be said that the article on ‘‘ Bagster’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, is attractive for its style as well as its matter ; 
and we hope that the excellent idea of ‘ By- 
ways of Book Illustration”’ will be well carried 
out. A lively sketch of ‘L’Atelier Bonnat,” 
by Mr. Barclay Day; a clever anonymous note on 
Japanese art; and a very interesting account, 
by Mr. F. Cundall, of Hugh Robinson, the ‘ un- 
known painter” of the ‘‘ Boy flying a Kite ” 
in last year’s Winter Exhibition at Burlington 


House and of the “‘ Piping Boy ” in this, fill up 
with remarkable vigour the spaces between the 
longer articles, such as the excellent and well- 
illustrated account of Alnwick Castle by the 
Rey. M. Creighton. 


Ir the object of EnglishjHtchings be, as we 
suppose, to extend the popularity of this 
popular art, we may congratulate the publisher 
and editor on a deserved success, ‘‘ The Cock 
Tavern,” by Mr. A. W. Bayes, in a recent 
number, was valuable both for its subject and 
for the technical mastery displayed. In the cur- 
rent number is a view of “ Stonehenge” by night, 
which also deserves notice. We understand that 
it was etched from sketches made on the spot. 
From the nature of the case, the plate itself could 
hardly have been etched on the spot. Speaking 
generally, we doubt whether the advantages of 
open-air etching, which can achieve with a few 
strokes effects of air and light forbidden even 
to water-colours, are sufficiently realised. 
Etching, it cannot be jtoo often repeated, has 
different possibilities and different limits to line- 
engraving. 

In the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst is given a very forcible etching of 
a Gipsy’s head, by Prof. Willem Linnig the 
younger. The same number also contains an 
interesting article on the domestic architecture 
in the Moselle district, by F. Everbeck, well illus- 
trated by wood-cuts, and one on some pictures 
by Cornelius and Overbeck, by Veit Valentin. 
Gustav Frizzoni brings to a conclusion his series 
of papers on the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at 
Milan, and Fr. Schlie continues his studies of 
the Flemish and Dutch pictures in the Arch- 
ducal Gallery at Schwerin. 


THE current number of the Gazette archéo- 
logique contains an interesting notice of a large 
collection of pottery found at the village of 
Cabrera, not far from Barcelona. The “ find” 
clearly proves a necropolis dating back to the 
third century—before the Roman conquest of 
Spain. Some of the objects are of Greek work- 
manship—one vase, indeed, bears the name of 
its maker, Nikias; but the larger number are 
referred by M. Lenormant to native manu- 
facture, being analogous to a rude kind of 
pottery that has been found almost everywhere 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, but has 
never before been discovered in Spain. 


THE little town of Dinant, in Belgium, the 
birthplace of Wiertz, has long been desirous of 
obtaining for itself a monument of its great 
citizen in the form of a reproduction of his 
masterpiece in sculpture, ‘‘The Triumph of 
Light.” A subscription with this object has 
now been opened throughout the province of 
Namur, and at Brussels. 


Messrs. DETKEN AND RocHOLL will shortly 
commence the publication, in twelve monthly 
of an album containing specimens of the 

andwriting of the most famous Italian artists 
of the fourteenth—seventeenth century, repro- 
duced by photography. Each part will contain 
twenty-five plates, and will be published at the 
price of twenty francs. 


THE same firm have just commenced the 
publication of a fortnightly journal entitled 
Archivio musicale, which will deal with all 
branches of the subject. The annual sub- 
scription is twenty-four francs. Among the con- 
tributors we notice the names of Hanslick, 
Alsleben, F. Hiller, E. Naumann, Pougin, 
Gevaert, Reyer, Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Green, 
Duarte da Cruz Pinto, &c. 


_An exhibition of industrial art will be held at 
Lille from March 15 to June 1 of the present 
year. 

THE important work of the Scandinavian 
archaeologist, H. Undset, upon the first appear- 





ance of iron in Northern Gases, to which we 


— 


have before called attention, has been translated 
into German by Herr T. Mestorf, and published 
by Meissner, of Hamburg. 

THe Swiss Kunstaustellung will visit this 
year five cities in turn. The [exhibition will 
remain at Geneva until May 15; at Lausanne, 
from May 23 to June 15; at Aarau, from 
June 23 to August 15; at Solothurn, from 
August 23 to September 7; and at Bern, from 
September 15 to October 15. 

Tae section “‘ Uto” of the Swiss Alpine 
Club has determined to purchase Herr Miiller- 
Wegmann’s splendid collection of mountain- 
~~ panoramas, geological charts, and views. 

o less than 1,300 of these are the work of the 
proprietor’s own skilful and diligent hand. 

Amone the ‘‘ Vandalisms” to which L’ Art 
has recently called attention are the proposal 
to ‘‘ restore” by the ‘* Pettenkosffer” process 
some of Franz Hals’ matchless portrait com- 
positions at Haarlem, and a brutal and destruc- 
tive outrage in the studio of M. Ulysse Butin. 

THE societies of the Union centrale des 
Beaux-Arts appliqués 4 1’Industrie and the 
Mueée des Arts décoratifs are now fused in the 
Union centrale des Arts décoratifs. Its first 
exhibition will take place at the same time as 
the Salon, and will be called the Salon des Arts 
décoratifs. It will contain not only the works 
of decorative architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture which are too large for the sister Salon, 
but works of all kinds of industrial art. It is 
much to be wished that some such exhibition, 
entirely free from trade influence, could be 
organised in London. 

Correction.—In Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall’s letter 
on the “find” at Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, in 
the last number of the AcapEMy (p. 90), for 
**Lon” read ‘* Lowe,” and for ‘‘ Walton” read 


THE STAGE, 


THE REVIVAL OF *‘ THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL,” 


Ir was not only in obedience to the sound 
theatrical maxim, “ When in doubt, play 
* The School for Scandal,’ ” that Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, now in sole command at the Vaude- 
ville, revived that masterpiece of Sheridan on 
Saturday night. The revival of “The School 
for Scandal,” now holding its place on the 
Vaudeville boards, is intended to be but the 
first—but certainly it will be one of the most 
brilliant—of a series of reproductions of our 
elder comedies. There is no piece which can 
be seen often with greater advantage or with 
more continuous delight; and the present 
performance is, on the whole, worthy, and in 
some respects remarkable. The history of 
“The School for Scandal” as an acting play 
is in many ways interesting. Produced 
originally at Drury Lane Theatre in 1777, 
and making a prompt success with a company 
whose individual fortunes have been traced 
in a recent book, it never fell into disuse or 
decay ; its perpetual vitality being ensured, 
we must be well aware, not more by the 
uninterrupted brilliance of its literary execu- 
tion than by the fact that even the most 
insignificant of its characters offers to the 
player the luxury of a good part. Kven in 





the days which were almost the darkest for 
the English theatre—the days in which pure 
sensationalism was rampant, some twenty 
years ~ yl The School for Scandal ” was not 
wholly laid on the shelf, for comedians whose 





| ambition was not satisfied by break-neck leaps 
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nor by plunges into real water were wont to 
have recourse to it on the occasion of a 
benefit, or when it was considered desirable 
that at any particular playhouse some tra- 
dition of stage dignity should be maintained. 
But neither in the time of its earlier success 
nor during the many periods of its occasional 
revival had it appeared capable of holding 
the stage for a long sequence of representa- 
tions; and it was a perfect surprise when, at 
the Vaudeville, about ten years ago, a per- 
formance first organised for a benefit was 
continued for something like a twelvemonth. 
The fact was due in part to the vogue of the 
theatre, and in part to the presence of an 
admirable company which did much to justify 
that vogue. No representation of ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal” at the Vaudeville can now be 
undertaken without provoking comparisons 
with that one, though a more recent revival 
—that which took place at the Prince of 
Wales’s under the Bancroft management—is 
also necessarily borne in mind. | 

The present performance, we are safe in 
asserting, bears reminiscences of the two 
which we have just mentioned. It has taken 
—or retained—from the first Vaudeville per- 
formance not a little that is excellent in the 
way of the cast, and it has followed or 
surpassed the Prince of Wales’s in the 
attention bestowed upon costume and scenic 
detail. The Prince of Wales’s revival was 
made the occasion for the agreeable display 
of Mrs. Bancroft’s blue china and of her rare 
marquetry. Among these treasures the most 
popular actors of the day in London tumbled 
about with some difficulty—a little impeded 
and a little effaced. It was shown us, too, 
how easy it is for even a successful actor to 
fail absolutely. Little better could be said 
of some of the most admired performers than 
that they proved themselves possessed of ex- 
cellent intentions, and succumbed only after 
resolute endeavours. The Vaudeville stage— 
a small one, by-the-by; probably hardly 
larger than the Prince of Wales’s—is oceu- 
pied, though scarcely crowded, with quaint 
furniture and decoration. Lady Sneerwell’s 
drawing-reom is a fairly brilliant study for a 
painter of eighteenth-century life ; and Joseph 
Surface’s library, in which the most critical 
action of the play is conducted, is an apart- 
ment of rich sobriety, such as justifies Sir 
Peter Teazle’s polite encomiums, and is in 
accordance with that breadth of good taste 
which led Joseph Surface to appreciate every- 
thing that was excellent—literature and so- 
ciety, ease and Lady Teazle. 

Of the figures that remain to us from the 
first Vaudeville cast, Mr. Farien’s Sir Peter 
is the principal, How far Mr. Fariea’s per- 
formance of Sir Peter falls below that of his 
father I am unable to indicate ; it is the best 
performance of the part that is now to be 
got; for it is at once polished ard serious, 
natural and generally refined. As a detail, it 
may be added that Mr. Farren’s S:r Peter is 
fairly clear of senility. It is a too frequent 
mistake, as I chanced long ago to point out 
—when Mr. Farren himself did but just 
avoid it—to represent Sir Peter as an aged 
man. The internal evidence of the play dis- 
closes the fact that he was scarcely over 
fifty—an age at which he would be very 
likely to speak of himself to a young woman 


as “an old fellow who would deny you 
nothing,” and very sure to resent the remem- 
brance of such an expression by his wife when 
both had lost their temper. With Mr. Farren, 
Sir Peter is a fair representative of Sheridan’s 
notion of wisdom and honour: he is not 
altogether a study of an individual, but he is 
a type of sterling character in meretricious 
company. Miss Ada Cavendish plays Lady 
Teazle not for the first time, and of course 
her performance is not wholly independent of 
her marked personality. An actress’s own 
personality is an enormous element in every 
representation she essays, but it counts for 
most of all in a part for which no exacting 
intellectual study is required—a part which 
lies, as Lady Teazle’s does, pretty much upon 
the surface, and is that of a sayer of bright 
things rather than a doer of conspicuous 
deeds. The part was laboured on and polished 
by Sheridan continually, but it was always the 
witticisms of his heroine, and not her actions, 
that Sheridan cared about. Now just because 
of the real slightness of the character, taken 
in conjunction with the importance of the 
part, 1 cannot think Miss Ada Cavendish 
quite as well fitted for Lady Teazle as was 
Miss Amy Fawsitt, who was wont to play 
it at the Vaudeville. The living comedian is 
of statelier presence, and of much more search- 
ing and studious intelligence, than was the 
young actress who died so untimely ; but in 
her buoyancy there is less of spontaneity, in 
her vivacity less of the pure relish of youth. 
But Miss Cavendish knows her art; and into 
her present performance, as into her perform- 
ance of the part at the Olympic some seven 
years ago, she brings many of the character- 
istics which belong to her less naturally. 
She learns to be ingenuous and learns to be 
gushing. Mr. F. Archer now appears as 
Joseph Surface; and if Joseph Surface’s 
fascinations are less obvious than they have 
sometimes been, his subtlety of character 
receives justice, and every scene in which he 
appears is conducted with discretion. We 
do not prefer Mr. Archer’s Joseph to the 
Joseph of Mr. Clayton (neither has the 
common fault of leaving his villany too 
transparent); but we are glad to see again, 
on an important place on the stage, a con- 
scientious actor too often in the background. 
lime cannot further be of any aid to Mr. 
Neville in the performance of Charles Surface ; 
but he retains his great natural qualifica- 
tions for a part that is gay and spirited, 
simple and sympathetic. Mr. Thorne is an 
excellent Crabtree. No one could bestow 
more of individuality on so small a part 
or on so crusty a character. Mr. Lin 
Kayne’s Sir Benjamin Backbite remains 
the best I know. Heis, course, affected 
in manner; but how could affectations of 
manner be withheld from a versifier who was 
guilty of the supreme affectation of not pub- 
lishing his pet lampoons and his least justi- 
tiable satires when the chance was offered 
him? Mrs. Arthur Stirling is as guod a 
Mrs. Candour as we have seen since Miss 
Oliver. Maria, who at bottom is an ingénue 
more French than English, is represented 
with only too much intelligence by Miss 
Murray ; but Mrs. Canninge is an insufficient 
exponent of Lady Sneerwell’s engaging malice. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Ir is announced in the theatrical column of the 
Daily News that Miss Marion Terry will play 
the part of Bathsheba Everdene in the forth- 
coming performance of ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” at Liverpool, and that Mr. Charles 
Kelly—who, we may observe, is but seldom 
seen in London—will appear as Gabriel Oak. 
Mr. Arthur Wood will be included in the cast. 


‘‘A BrEp or Roszs” is the name of a come- 
dietta, designed apparently in chief for a capable 
‘‘character actor,’ now given with success 
every evening at the Globe Theatre. Its 
author is Mr. H. A. Jones, who wrote, we 
believe, a novel of some mark, and who, besides 
some unimportant dramatic work, adapted for 
the stage the piece in which the heroine of 
‘* Leah” last appeared at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. 
Wood enacts the chief part in ‘‘A Bed of 
Roses,” and confirms by his performance the 
high opinion of him which has long been enter- 
tained by many critical playgoers. 

Mr. BuRNAND’s comedy ‘The Manager” 
will be the next novelty at the Court Theatre. 








MUSIC. 


On Monday evening, Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
appeared for the last time at the Popular Con- 
certs ; and many will regret that she has played 
so little this season, for she is undoubtedly one 
of the most accomplished of living violinists. 
The programme included Schubert’s beautiful 
guartett in A minor (twentieth performance), 
Beethoven’s sonata in F (op. 24) for pianoforte 
and violin, and the movements from the suite 
of Ries noticed last week. The novelty of the 
evening was a larghetio and allegretto (op. 10) 
for piano and violoncello (Mdlle. Krebs and 
Signor Piatti) by Mr. A. 0. Mackenzie. The 
theme of the /arghetto is graceful and flowing. 
Lhe short allegretto, which appears as an episode 
in the slow movement, forms an agreeable con- 
trast, but in itself is not particularly striking. 
With the exception of one passage just before 
the allegretto, the piano plays throughout a very 
subordinate part. Mdlle. Krebs gave as solo 
Bach's chromatic fantasia and fugue. She 
interpreted this difficult work with vigour and 
brilliancy. In the fantasia she played only 
single arpeggios, although Bach has indicated 
that each chord should be twice broken. 


WE are pleased to notice that Mr. Henry 
Holmes, our excellent English violinist, has 
resumed his Musical Evenings. He has an- 
nounced a series of five concerts at the Royal 
Academy, with Mr. A. Gibson as second violin, 
Mr, A. Burnett as viola, and Mr. E. Howell as 
violoncello. All the programmes contaia works 
of acknowledged merit, but which have been 
heard repeatedly at the Monday Popular 
Concerts and elsewhere. Why should not Mr. 
Holmes introduce a few novelties, or works 
rarely performed? It may not be wise to over- 
dose the public with new works; but surely he 
might do something to encourage the com- 
posers, both native and foreign, of the present 
day. The first concert took place on Wednesday 
week, The two quartetts were Haydn in B 
flat (op. 55, No. 3) and Beethoven in A minor 
(op. 132). Mdme. Haas took part in Schu- 
mann’s quintett with great taste and finish. 


Now ready, in royal 4to, on fine paper, with Woodcuts and Seven Plates 
(Four hand-coloured), £1 1s., PART I. ofa 


MONOGRAPH of the INSECTIVORA: 


ic and Avatomical. By G. E. DoBsox, M.A., M.B., 





Author of “A Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera,” ** Catalogue of the 
Chiroptera in the Collection of the British Museum,” &c., &c. 
This part, including the Families Erinaceidae, Centetidae, and Soleno- 


dontidae, contains full descriptions of ail the known specics of these 
families, with analytical tables, and, also, the ostcology, myology, and 
visceral anatomy of most of the species (among them the rare forms 
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THEATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
To-night, at 8, the ae Bort ad Opera, 


A! 
Written by FARNIE and REECE ; Composed by AUDRAN. 

Messrs. Lionel Brough, F. Gaillard, H. Bracy, T. P. Haynes, W. Bunch, 
and Lytton Grey ; Mesdxmes Violet Cameron, Ada Wilson, K. Abrahams, 
Clara Graham, Lottie Venne, &c, 

The whole produced under the direction of Mr. H. B. FARNIE. 
led, at 7.30. by SEEING FROU-FROU, 
essrs, T. P. Haynes, Lytton Grey, Steyne, and Bunch; Mesdames 
onthen, Vaucher, Percival, &c. 
Doors open at 7. Carriages at 11. No booking fees. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the direction of Mr. eg CLAYTON.) 
To-night, at 8.45, LAST eA ye As 


by W. S. GILBER 
"Mr, HENkY J). GYRON special; . aged to play CHEVIOT HILL; Miss 
MAKION TERRY and Mr. KYRLE BELLEW in their —s characters. 
Doors open at 7.30, Prices from 1s. to £4 4s. 
Box-office open daily from 11 till 5. No fees. 
On WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, will be produced a new Farcical Play, 
> three acts, entitled THE MANAGER, 

y F. C. BURNAND, with the following cast Messrs, John Clayton, 
Kemble. Dion G. Boucicault, Clifford Cooper, W. H. Denny, Trent, Barrier, 
and G, W. Anson ; Mesdames Linda Dietz, Leigh, Measor, Gray, Lawrence, 
Barrington, Lottie Venne, &c. 

NULICE.—In consequence of the necessary preparations for the produc- 
tion of Mr. Burnand’s new Play, the Theatre will remain CLOSED on 
MONDAY avd TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13TH and 14TH. 














R U R Y L A N E. 


Sole Lessee and Menege, Mr. svevenve HARRIS, 


To-night, at7.15, ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, James Fawn, Charles Lauri, jun., Harry Nicholls, 
John D'Auban, Harry Payne, J. Ridley, and Harry’ Jackson ; ; Mesdames 
Fanny Leslie, Amalia, Emma D’Auban, Mariette D'Auban, Clara Fisher, 
Luna and Stella; the Children from the National Training School of 
Dancing, under the Mage nar of Madame Katti Lanner. Sane by John 
D’Auban, Designs by Alfred Thompson. Music by Oscar Barret 

MORNING EREOWRMANCES on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 
SATU. 'URDAYS, at 1,30. 

“ The Children’s Toy Pantomime Book,” free of charge, at the Box-office. 
The Theatre besieged. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAN: 
To-night, at 8.15, a new and wy Comedy, 1 in ‘four Acts, by HERMAN 
MERIVALE, entitled TH CYNIC 
Messrs. Hermann Vezin, A. , *4 Davia” Fisher, sen,, A. Wood, H. 
Hamilton, P. Beck, Selton, and Gardiner ; Mesdumes Litton, Louise W illes, 
Mereuith, Goldney, &e, 
Preceded, at 7.3v, by A BED OF ROSEs, 
anew and original Comedietta, by H, A, JONES. 
Doors open at 7. No fees, 








NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole nye es — ROBSON. 
To-night, at 8.15, the ae 
‘AITHFUL “HEART, 
by R. PALGRAVE, Esq., angus by the original London cast. New 
scenery and effects, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, E. N. HALLows, 





PRINCE - of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8,40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
by F. C. BURNAND, 


Preceded, at 7.50, by THE fenas aw ARCH, 
by EDWARD ROSE acd A, J, GARRAW 
Messrs. Coghlan, H. Pb nn ony ~. Herbert, Bankes, Lambert, F. 
Glover, and K. Buckstone; Mesdames Amy Koselle, Myra Holme, c, 
Grahame, and 1.7 Murray Be 
rs open at 7.3:), Carriages at x-office open dail i 
under the control of Mr. MILLER en ane, 


PpRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night, at 7.45, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
THE LIGHTS UO’ LONDON, 
by Georce R. Sims. 


Preceded, at 7, by the Room, by J. E. SoDEN, 
A PHOTUGRAPHIC F HIGHT, | 
Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 
Box-office open from 9.20 till 5. No tea. 
a Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Business Manager, Mr. H. 
ERMAN, 





OYALTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
on at 9 30, a Comical, Classical Love Tale, entitled 
PLUTO; OR, LILTLE ORPHEUS AND HIs LUTE, 

by H.J, prac, in which the followi ing unrivalied ——, will appear :— 
Messrs, W. J. Hill, Felix Bury, F. Irviog, &c. ; M Lydia Th 
Elia Chapman, Mande Taylor, Farquhar, M,. Herbert, A. Trevor, &e. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by FRUU-FROU, 

FROU-FROU—Miss HILDA HILTON, 

Docrs open at 7. Curriages at 11, Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, 

@nd at uli Libraries. No booking fees. 








AVOQOY THBAT R SB. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 
To-night, W. 5. GILBERT ey 2er — 'S Aestheiic Opera, 
#) EN 
Messrs. G. G Rutland Barri Frank Thornton, Walter 
Rrowne, and aan Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, 
Fortescue, R. Brandram, and Alice Barnett, 
conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. Entirely new scenery, dresses, and increased 


Preceded, at 8, by MOCK TURTLES. 





a re open at %. 30, Seats may be secured at the box-office, which may 
entered by Beaufi 
Programmes free. 
Bros. & Co. 


fort-buildings, Strand. No fees of any kind permitted. 
The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs, Siemens 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





the most recent Musical Publications, on t' 


FIVE VOLUMES a a ove 
NINE VOLUMES ee 
TWELVE VOLUMES ... eee ae 


Library, Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 





And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea, 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the advantages of the Club 
premises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Referencd 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are yt been my —— \~ 4 in English and Foreign Literature, and with 
e following advantageous term: 


A york GUINEAS ow Annum, 
on eae THREE GUINE 
‘ ves FOUR GUINEAS» 


Prospectuses, with full terms of en post-free on application, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (anaes), New Bonp Srreer, W. 





FRY’S COCO 


Analyst, Bristol. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


A EXTRAGT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.C.S., City 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaut. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa.—* A delicious preparation.” 





T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS. 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gagzette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURK, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


ISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANVDED, SOLID-LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS. 
A New Article, Registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, _188, STRAND. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to _ pve | practice of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the hly b when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for betping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, re- 
pavable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection < Bills 
4 E: xchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 





ESTABLISHED 1661, 








“Letters rs of = and Circular Notes issued. 
AF th full on 





Ist March, _. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood . 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the = and Mental Faculties, 

Th reci | bodily health, and induces & pro; er 
bealthy ¢ bene — ve of tha Nervous eh Physical Foroes. 














FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMEN TS 
THROUGHOUT 


oN 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Tilustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 





RECEIVED THIS DAY.—‘“In spite of the many novelties, and largely 
advertised *new prepurations’ for the CHEST and LUNGs, I find 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


still rank as affording the speediest relief in Throat and Chest Afections.” 
Signed) W. H, TURNER, M.P.8., Totterdown, Bristo), January 27, 1882. 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded “to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


- OCOKYER’SSULPHURH: HAIR RESTORER. 


iow Bottles. 18. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest, Quite equal to expensive ones 
Sold by — end Hairdrease ra. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


uid of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from iene => Y ey, stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly movin 4 vend the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain “bones the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podopbyllin is 
much sa: m calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile. —Svapend 13 J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose © 
—— be on Y tho label.— Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold by all 
em! 








BRAND & COS OWN SAUCE, 





Qours, , PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
2 ‘ 4 Also . 

ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. | 








CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLINDNESS. 


LEAST ‘ONE- FOURTH of those 


At uffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight ty 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S. 


OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
&, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from 10 tu 4. 
Mr. LAURANCE'S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘‘I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spéctacles 
suit me admirably, iz. clearness of your 








e- 

BrrD. Chelmsford, r W.EM., writes:—“I 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and admirably reiieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE’'S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.V., Lynn. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Ciit 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Kev. Mother Abbess, 5. Mar 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorab jee 
Jamsetjce J oy, Byculla; Baron Dowleans, Calcutta; Major Priaulx, 











They instant! pleasantly. sold at 





Ls rapidly cure, and taste 
8, led, and 2s, 9d, per box, 


The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 


, Retablished 37 years, Consultation free, 


vil 


THE ACADEMY. 
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18, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


GRIFFIN, AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, and WANDERINGS in EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY 
LAND, GREECE, and ITALY in 1881, By General E, H. MAXWELL, 
C.B. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 

** General Maxwell writes with a facile and seductive pen, and in his 
chapter on the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon he touches on comparatively un- 
known regions, where it is instructive as well as pleasureable to follow him.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON: 


ETAGE for 1882, Under the especial Patronage of her. Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
“*This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it 
stands at this day. It is a most useful publication, We are happy to 
bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguishing 
feature of this book,”—TZimes. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN: being 


the LIFE of MADAME JULES MALLET, née OBERKAMPF. By 
Madame DE WITT, née GUIZOT. Translated by Mrs. H. N. GOOD- 
HART, With a Preface by the AUTHOR of ** JOHN HALIFAX,” 
1 vol., small 8vo, 5s., bound, 


MY OLD PLAYGROUND 


REVISITED: a Tour in ITALY in the SPRING of 1881. By BENJAMIN 
E. KENNEDY, 1 vol., crowu 8vo, with Lilustrations by the Author, 6s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
GEHENNA; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. LEWIS. WINGFIELD, Author of ‘In Her Majesty’s 
Keeping,” &c. 3 vols, 


THISTLEDOWN LODGE. By M. A. 


PAULL, Author of ** Tim’s Troubles,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE QUESTION of CAIN. By 


Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, Author of **A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly well-constructed novel. The characters are clearly defined, 
and the interest increases chapter by chapter.”—John Bull, 
** A bright and amusing novel.”—St. James's Guzette. 


STRANGE CHAPMAN. By W. 


MARSHALL, B.A., Author of ** Monsell Digby.” 3 vols, 
“ This novel has a certain sw ing in it which makes it very ae om 
lem 
“ For conception and for , ‘Strange Chapman ’ rises considerably 
above the average of novels, The manners and customs of the artisan class 
are portrayed with a vigorous hand.”—Spectator, 


THE SILVER LINK. By Mrs, 


HOUSTOUN, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. y, vols. 
“It is not often that one meets with so pleasantly written a story as 
The Silver Link.’ The characters are faithful to nature. »_ Morning Po: 


SECOND EDITION of TIME and 


CHANCE. By Mrs. TOM KELLY. 3 vols, 
* A clever romance of modern life.”—Morning Post, 
“A good story, well told.’ » Standard. 


IT IS NO WONDER: a Story of 


Bohemian Life. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 3 vols, 
(Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, 8AMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


Sam Blick’s Nature and Human a Bitery. By Amelia B, 
Nature. Edw: 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of ie, By Mrs. Oliphant, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | No Church, 
Eliot Warburton. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax.’ 
A_ Woman's Thoughts about | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of} LL.D. 
* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam BSlick’s Wise Saws. * John Halifax,’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon's New America, 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
of * John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. 








+ 








Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam dSlick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance, 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. By the ‘Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 

The Valiey of a Hundred Fires, 

Burke's Komance of the Forum, 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life, By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Grandmother's Money. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 

Bt. Olave's, 

Lost = Saved, By the Hon. Mrs, 


Norto. 
Bam Slick’s American Humoar. 





By the 

Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

A Brave ‘Lady. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax 

Hannah, sy “the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Siick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. 

My Little Lady. 
Poynter. 

Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie Autoinetic. By 
Vrofessor C. D. Longe. 

Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 


LL.D, 
By the Author 


Young Mrs, Jardine. 
of * John Halifax.’ 
“iw “reas By Amelia B, 
wa 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By E. Frances 





—$—<——_ 





EDWARD STANFORD’S 
NEW LIST. 


2vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30s, 


INDO-ARYANS: 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF THEIR 
ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 


By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LLD., C.LE, 


**Full of interest to the scholar, these volumes also contain much to 
interest the general reader.” —Graphic. 








Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s, 


THE 
LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 
Containing FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, 
Carefully Drawn and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and 
an Alphabetical Index. 

*** The London Atlas of Universal G hy’ is distinguished by several 
new and useful features. It contains forty-four quarto maps, the \ aeaten 
having been made from a specially British standpoint. . . . It was 
designed, and several of the maps were drawn and engraved by, Arrow- 
smith ; these have been brought up to date, and the additional ones are not 
unworthy of being placed alongside the work of the chief of English carto- 
graphers, They seem all abreast of the latest information, the execution 
leaves little to be desired, and the colouring is tasteful and really helpful. 
The atlas is followed by an index of fifty pages of four coluinns each, giving 
the latitude and longitude of the principal mountains, capes, islands, towus, 
&c,, laid down on the maps.”—Times, 








With Six Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, 24s. 
THE WATER SUPPLY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ITS onsen. ben a pe CIRCULATION, SURFACE 
RIBUTION, AND STATISTICS. 

By C. . — "RANCE, Assoc Inst. C.E.. F.G.8., &e, ; 
Secretary.of the d Wa it of ‘the British 








~ Association ; 
Of H.M.’s Geological Survey of ‘England and Wales, 

“The chief objects of the author have been to show the quantity of water 
required for human consumption in each group of river-basins as delineated 
in the Catchment Basins’ Map of the Ordnance Survey, and by describing 
the area of the principal geological formations, with the amount of rainfall, 
to afford data for estimating the amount of water availavle.” 

Society of Arts Journal. 

“ Will certainly serve as a standard book of reference for ten years, and 
perhaps for many years after.”—Lagineering. 





With Maps and Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


BETWEEN 
THE AMAZON AND ANDES; 


OR, TEN YEARS OF A LADY’S TRAVELS 
IN THE PAMPAS, GRAN CHACO, PARAGUAY, AND 
G 


With an Appendix siving an Account of the Rise and Fall of the 
esuit Missions, 
By en M. G, MULHALL, 

“Had we more space at our command we should invite our readers to 
accompany us as we followed Mrs. a in her wanderings. They must 
read her book tor themselves . as that great merit which belongs 
to a narrative that is plain lt sinbdabarana and free from all affecta- 
tion.”—Saturday Review. 


With Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


AND THE 


GREAT DIVISIONS of the GLOBE. 
Being Book II. for Standard IIT. of the 
** New Series of Geographiaal Readers for Elementary Schools,” 
By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Author of “ The Forty Shires : their History, Scenery, Arts, an 
Legends,” &c. Went week. 





New Edition, Coloured Sheet, 8s. ; Mounted, in Case, 10s. ; on Roller, 
Varnished, i4s, 


A MAP OF THE 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


Including TWENTY-FIVE MILES from the Metropolis. 
Scale, } of an inch toa mile ; size, 36 inches by 35. 

This Map includes the whole of the County of Middlesex, with parts of 
the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks ; reaching 
Beaconsfield, Windsor, and Guildford, on the west ; Dorking, Reigate, and 
Tunbridge, on the south; Gravesend and Chelmsford, on the east; and 
Hertford and Berkhampstead, on the north, The Railways are carefully 
corrected, and all the Statious named ; the Main Koads, Bye Roads, Bridle 
Paths, Canals, Woods, Commons, &c., are also distinguished. 





Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BALANCE SHEET of the WORLD 
FOR TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of ** The Progress of the World,” &c, 


“ Mr. Mulhall’s view regarding the position of the world is a decidedly 
optimist one. He gives the figures of the population, wealth, taxes, and 
debt of all the nutious of the world, together with figures relating to agri- 
culture, commerce, miniog, the carrying trade, and the earnings of nations 
in 1880 as compared with 1570.”—Statist. 

“ In some respects the best fair-trade armoury that anyone could wish.” 

‘Pail Mall Gazette 

“4 most orthodox work,”—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 

“Conclusive as to the advance of industry in this country. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY. 


” 


~ Lonpon 
EDWARD 8S’ ‘“ANFORD, 55, CuarineG Cross, 8. W. 








W. SATCHELL, 


Publisher. 





Now ready, 16mo, price 6d. 
CLERICAL SKETCHES. The Rev. 
WILLIAM WILKINSON, The Rev. FAIRFAX FRO- 
GAMORE. 
VERNON’S LEE’S NEW BOOK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BELCARO: being Essays on Sundry 


Aesthetical Questions. 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 





Contents. 

THE CHILD in the VATICAN. 
ORPHEUS and EURYDICE, 
FAUSTUS and HELENA. 
po ga KREISLER. 
CHERUBINO. 
RUSKINISM and 

A DIALOGUE on POETIC MORALITY. 


POEMS by MAY PROBYN. 16mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
**It is positively fascinating to read these bright, =a verses.” 
estminster Review. 
** We would willingly linger longer over this ve. little volume.” 
Saturday Keview. 


THE BOOK of BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
By J. P. ANDERSON, of the Museum. 8vo, cloth, 25s. ; 
4to, 50s. 

** Rejoices the hearts of all persons who have to do with books.” 
Saturday Review. 

“ Of value to the student all the world over.”—Wotes and Queries. 

** By far the best catalogue that has ever been produced .”— 4 ann, 


ON the ART of GARDENING: a Plea for 
English Gardens of the Future, with Practical Directions 
for Planting Them. By Mrs. J. FRANCIS FOSTER. 
8vo, ls. 

vert | stent and unpretending little volume.”—Saturday Review. 

**The chapter on the literature of gardening is particularly attractive. .. 
Avigorous protest — the bedding-out system.”—Gardeners’ Chrunicle. 
_“* A pleasant book,” —A thenaeum. 


STUDIES of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
in ITALY. By VERNON LEE. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


** A subtle and imaginative critic, a wines” and vigorous writer.” 
fanfulla detla Domenica, 
** A singularly delightful and very able volume.”— Westminster Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IF EITHER, WHICH? By T. P. W: 


2 vols., 21s. 
“The personages are cleverly and realistically depicted, and some of them 
h ketches of very iderable merit.” —S. 


MERICAS, and other Stories. By C. Black. 
2s. 6d. 


“ A delicate and gentle love-tale, full of tender interest, which men will 
read with pleasure, because it t may be placed in the hands of their wives and 
ters without h n.”"—Dairy Mercury. 


GODS, SAINTS, and MEN. By E. E. Lee- 

HAMILTON ° With Twelve Woodcuts by E, Mazzanti. 
“A Reewnien without his obscurity.”—Graphic. 

* Quaint — legends and traditions . . . in tuneful and artistic 


verse.”—Scotsm 
** Some of the ‘woodcuts ad admirable.”—Landon Review. 
Small 4to, Six Engravings, cloth gilt, price 6s, 
THE ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK. Contains 


Miscellaneous Papers by WILLIAM HENDERSON, 
THOMAS WESTWOOD, and others; the only English 
Translation of HERESBACH’S “De ‘Piscatione ; ;” and 
two Papers, by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, ‘on the 
** Oldest English Treatise on Fishing,” by Archbishop 
ALFRIC, &c. 
* A very charming volume.” 
Professor BROWN GOODE, U.S. Fisheries Commissioner. 


MY LIFE as an ANGLER. By William 
HENDERSON. The Third Edition. 8yo, Twelve Wood- 
cuts, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d 


“*No modern book about ong with greater chances and a 
Athenaeum. 
“The sweet oa which pervades these pages will be their highest 
praise.”"—Darly N. 
= ** Will amply deonaeh the general reader.”—Spectator. 
* A Woodbury portrait of this prince of anglers has the place of honour.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE -FOLK- LORE of the NORTHERN 
COUNTIES. By WILLIAM HENDERSON. A New 
and greatly Enlarged Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“So much enlarged and improved that it may well be treated as a new 
book. We have no hesitation in saying that it is the most important cou- 
tribution to the branch of eS ee it illustrates that has appearet 
for upwards of sixty years. chapters on Portents, augurics, 
charms, and witchcraft are especially ‘worthy of notice.’ —Academy. 



































Medium 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


REMAINS of GENTILISME and 
JUDAISME. By JOHN AUBREY. Edited and Anno- 
tated by JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 

“A farrago of all kinds of quaint superstitions, customs, proverbs, 
weather-lore, and the like, which Aubrey, a zealous gatherer of * uncon- 
sidered trifles,’ thought worthy of record. —— James's Guzette. 
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